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THE RESURRECTION OF THE .BODY IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


In the Third Article of the Apostles’ Creed we confess 
with the whole Christian Church: “I believe thé resurrection 
of the body.” Luther’s Small Catechism explains this clause 
as follows: “I believe . . . that the Holy Ghost, at the latter 
day, shall raise up me and all the dead.” The resurrection of 
the dead is one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. It 
is the presupposition and mainspring of Christian faith and 
life, marking the end of the world’s history and the consum- 
mation of the Kingdom of God on earth. The denial of this 
fact involves the ruin of all true faith. Whoever becomes re- 
gardless of it, and does not keep in mind a correct view of it, 
will be lacking in vigor of doctrine and morals. Any preacher 
of Christianity neglecting to preach this doctrine intelligently, 
to ground his hearers in the knowledge of the same, or who 
obscures its truth and does not preach faith in view of it, does 
not bring forth true faith and righteousness. He deviates from 
his calling. For the resurrection to the life eternal is the 
seasoned fruit of Christian faith and life, as the resurrection 
to eternal perdition is the outgrowth of sin and the rejection 
of grace. 

The resurrection of the body is in no way taught by human 
reason. If man should know it, God must reveal it to him. 
The doctrine is found nowhere among the nations of the Gentile 
world. No ethnic creed has a notion of it. It cannot be de- 
duced from any of the sciences. Neither logical nor mathe- 


matical formulas, nor the “laws” of physicists and chemists 
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lead to it. The book of nature and the principles of reason 
are silent about it, neither may mystical, subconscious, or som- 
nambulistie states produce this doctrine. Hence philosophy 
does not take it into consideration in her systems save as a 
fable or myth. Christians have to conceive and learn it from 
the fountain of truth, the Word of God. True faith appro- 
priates it out of the mouth of God. It is part of the certainty 
of the Christian faith revealed by the Most High for the 
strength and comfort of His children in life and death. 

Because this doctrine is part and parcel of saving faith, 
every believer in the true God must know and believe it. The 
Holy Spirit must reveal and uae to it in the hearts of the 
children of God. 

From the testimony of Scripture we know that the. saints 
under the Old Dispensation have been saved by the same faith 
as we have to be in the New Covenant. Hence we conclude 
that the Holy Spirit must also have illumined them in regard 
to this doctrine. For them also it was the supposition and the 
vim of their faith in the coming Christ. Therefore the saints 
of the Old Testament have known, believed, retained, and 
propagated their faith in resurrection. For them also it was 
the foundation of their ethics in this life, their support under 
many tribulations, and their consolation in death. 

For this reason we are able to limit the question to the 
proposition, whether this doctrine has been preserved in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. It is right here where mod- 
ern theology makes its specious claims that such is not the case, 
even going to the length of expurgating the references to it 
in its Bible revisions. Modern theology argues that the germs 
of the doctrine of bodily resurrection might be found in the 
Old Testament, especially in the later writings, but not the 
doctrine itself. ; / 

What are the facts? 

It is generally admitted that the New Testament is sat- 
urated with this doctrine. Believing and unbelieving Bible 
students take this much for granted. On the other hand, no 
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one will deny that Jesus and the apostles demanded acknowledg- 
ment and faith for all their teaching on account of its agree- 
ment with extant writings of the Jews. This is especially 
true of the doctrine of the resurrection of all the dead. For 
this we have the express testimony of Christ and Paul. 

Matt. 22, 29—32 and its parallel passages, Mark 12, 26. 
27; Luke 20, 37. 38, the Lord tells the Sadducees: “Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God... . 
But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read 
that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” The Sad- 
ducees had intended to show the absurdity of the doctrine of 
resurrection as generally received and known by the people 
at the time of Christ. An invented story of a woman marrying 
seven brothers, according to a precept of the Levitical law, was 
to make ridicule of this doctrine. They were persuaded, with- 
out doubt, that the early Scriptures, the Law of Moses, which 
alone they received as divine, did not teach it. To the aston- 
ishment of the multitude, Jesus demonstrated to them that 
their own Scriptures taught just the contrary of their notions, 
their reasoning being unreasonable. Jesus says that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, especially that portion which is 
also taken as true by these scoffers and unbelievers, the Law 
of Moses, teaches the resurrection. 

Besides this, the Lord twice uses Old Testament verbiage 
in explaining to His disciples their reward in heaven. Matt. 
13, 43: “The righteous shall shine as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father,” is based on Dan. 12, 14; likewise Luke 14, 14: , 
“For thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 

The miracles of resurrecting dead persons performed by 
Him, Christ claims, Matt. 11, 7, as an evidence of His Mes- 
siahship; for it was given in the Old Testament as one of 
the signs that the Messiah would raise the dead. He was in 
conformity with the Old Testament, and might have referred to 
Is. 85, 53°42, 7; 61,.4, and especially 53, 8—11. 
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Luke 18, 31. 33 and 24, 26. 27 Christ tells His disciples 
that His own resurrection was foretold by Moses and the 
prophets in the Scriptures. It was foreshadowed by the sign 
of Jonah, Matt. 12, 39. 40. The life to spring from His 
exaltation to the cross was typified by the sign of the serpent 
in the wilderness. 

Peter also argues Christ’s resurrection from Old Testa- 
ment passages (Acts 3, 27. 28), referring to Ps. 16, 10, and 
Paul, in Acts 13, 33—37, uses like arguments. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews attributes to Abraham belief in the resurrec- 
tion, chap. 11, and that in this hope the believers of the Old 
Testament endured all the tribulations of this world. Thus 
the Revelation of St. John uses Old Testament language in 
describing the victory of the redeemed over death and the 
grave, for instance, Rev. 21, 4 being based on Is. 35, 10. 

In his discourses on this doctrine Paul refers unceasingly 
to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. When he, at Athens, 
refers to “the day of the Lord,” when He shall pronounce judg- 
ment on the quick and the dead, the Athenian philosophers 
understood him to talk of the resurrection. It is the “great 
and terrible day of the Lord” foretold in Joel 3 and Mal. 4. 

Especially is his discourse on the Resurrection in the 15th 
chapter of First Corinthians based on the extant Scriptures. 
Christ is risen from the dead on the third day according to 
the Scriptures. In the course of his reasoning he parallels the 
death of all men in Adam with the resurrection of all believers 
in Christ (1 Cor. 15, 21. 22), the same as in Rom. 5, 8. He, 
like Is. 22, 13; 56, 12, refers to the doctrine of the Sadducees 
as false and immoral in v. 32. His praises for the victory 
over death are given in words of Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment as written in Is. 25, 8 and Hos. 13, 14. In contending 
with the Jews, Paul always based his arguments on the Old 
Testament. Also in the doctrine of resurrection he did not 
teach anything contrary to what they themselves knew from 
Scriptures. From these he demonstrated the resurrection of 
Christ and that of all believers. In this matter the Pharisees 
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and Scribes could but assent. They had found it thus them- 
selves. Before Agrippa, the king of the Jews, he says: “Saying 
none other things than those which the prophets and Moses did 
say should come: that Christ should suffer and be the first that 
should rise from the dead,” Acts 26, 22. 23. By demonstrating 
this doctrine from their own Scriptures, he once (Acts 23, 
6—9) made the Pharisees take his part against the Sadducees, 
at another time (Acts 24, 10—15) even the unbelieving Roman 
governor Felix, because he knew this lore of the Jews, having 
been for many years “a judge unto this nation.” 

All of this goes to show that not only Christ and His 
apostles, but also their enemies were convinced that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament testified clearly of the resurrection 
of the body, being replete with references to the same. 

According to the testimony of Christ and His apostles and 
the New Testament generally, the doctrine of resurrection is 
not only a presupposition of the Old Testament, but is clearly 
and explicitly stated for the guidance of believers for all times. 
That it did not seem and was not needed to be thus is explained 
by the fact that the prophecies were not yet fulfilled, that Christ 
was not yet risen. The conscience of believers, menaced by 
the Law and its curses, hardly dared to solace itself with this 
glorious revelation of God. There were times in Israel when 
even true prophets were loath to remind their hearers of this 
comforting hope of the elect. Where death and damnation is 
written on all faces, where indifference and opposition to the 
divine order gains the upper hand and no hope of eternal life 
can be held out, it becomes exceedingly difficult to preach the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Only the certainty growing from 
finished salvation, from the resurrection of the First Fruit, gives 
the courage to herald the resurrection of all the dead. 

Yet in spite of this handicap of prophecy, the testimony 
of the prophets is abundant in their writings. God personally 
testified to it. On the first pages of the Old Testament, as soon 
as death invaded the earth and became the wages of sin, the 
‘ promise of redemption therefrom was given to the first parents 
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of the human race in no uncertain voice. They were destined 
to eternal life. It was God’s serious and earnest intent to 
translate them without seeing the grim monster. Divine pro- 
hibition to eat from the tree of knowledge created the possi- 
bility of death. Their own act of disobedience brought on its 
reality. Man had henceforth become mortal. But God’s love 
for His creature did not come to a halt. It changed to mercy 
for the sinner, finding the means to neutralize his awful pre- 
dicament. The Seed of the Woman was promised to crush the 
head (WS7 453%) of the Serpent, the bringer of death, by His 
death and resurrection, expressed with the words: “And thou 
shalt bruise (crush) His heel” (APY 5wn); signifying by the 
latter phrase that He shall not remain in death. Thus God’s 
curse pronounced on the Serpent of Temptation is the glad 
tidings of resurrection for mankind represented in Adam and 
Eve. By divine inspiration man called the woman’s name 
“Mother of Life.” 

This promise is not only implied. It is an explicit and 
direct annunciation, as soon as we grant the Seed of the Woman 
to be the God-man, Christ. He who searches the Scriptures to 
find Christ cannot, regarding all the circumstances connected 
with the narrative of the curse on the Serpent, find anything 
else but the promise of Christ’s resurrection and of the whole 
human race with Him, the latter being the primary result of 
the conquest of the Tempter. 

But we are reminded at the same time that it is the resur- 
rection of the body. A spiritual resurrection would be none. 
Man is body and soul. Man’s body, made first, became a living 
soul. Both being severed, makes man’s body return to the 
earth. This death was threatened, bodily death. This death 
must be taken from man in order to fully restore him. And 
this is promised in the curse pronounced upon the Serpent. 
Both, the curse pronounced upon the Serpent and the promise 
given mankind, cannot be taken figuratively, but must be taken 
literally and sensorially, because man had become a sensual 


being. 
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On this presupposition hinges the whole argumentation of 
the apostle: “For as they all died in Adam, thus they are all 
made alive in Christ.” He found it in the Old Testament. 
We know thus by the Holy Spirit, who inspired Paul, that our 
exposition of this passage is no discovery between the lines, 
no eisegesis, but corresponding to the words and facts. Luther 
says of this passage: “Therefore this passage includes the re- 
demption from the Law, from sin and death, and shows forth 
the clear and certain hope of resurrection and renewal (of the 
body) in the life beyond. For if the head of the Serpent shall 
be crushed, then death must be lifted and abolished.” 

Thus at the threshold of man’s pilgrimage through this 
earthly vale of sin and death, at the beginning of God’s activity 
for the redemption of the sinful race, stands God’s promise of 
resurrection as the goal to be attained by humanity. Even if 
there had been no further mention of this hope in the Old 
Testament, it would have been enough for those saints to live 
and die by. 

But following the argumentation of Christ and the apostles 
in the New Testament, we assert that the doctrine of resurrec- 
tion is included in all the predicates attributed to the essence 
of God in the Old Testament besides not a few passages ex~ 
plicitly stating this doctrine. 

Christ rebuking the Sadducees really arouses in two dif- 
ferent ways when He says: “Ye do err, not knowing the 
Seriptures nor the power of God.” Because the Old Testa- 
ment teaches the true God, the Creator, Redeemer, and Com- 
forter, it teaches thereby the hope of resurrection. For this is 
the goal to which all the great deeds of creation, redemption, 
and sanctification are tending. 

That this is true of Ex. 3, 6 we know out of the mouth of 
Christ Himself, the true interpreter of His Father’s Word. 
At the manifestation of God in the burning bush, Moses asks 
for the divine name. In answering, God attributes to Himself 
that holy name Jehovah, signifying His eternal fidelity and 
loyalty to all His promises given to the forefathers of Israel. 
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With them He had made His covenant, and He is going to 
keep it. But should the living, faithful God do so with men 
who pass this life never to return? Never. Even though they 
have died, they live not only with their souls in blessedness, 
but they shall live in their bodies in eternity. With His om- 
nipotence He watches over their graves. Besides, He calls 
Himself “thy—thine God and thy fathers’ God,” designating 
Himself as the gracious, merciful God who forgives sins. Blot- 
ting out sin results in blotting out all punishment of it, fore- 
most of which is death, which means the resurrection of the body. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we have the testimony for 
such faith in the doctrine of resurrection by the holy patriarchs. 
When Abraham was to offer up his only son, he accounted that 
God would raise him even out of death, from whence He re- 
ceived him as a type. 

Thus Jacob witnessed to the same faith in the resurrec- 
tion in saying in his dying hour (Gen. 49, 18): “I wait for 
Thy salvation, O Lord.” Thy salvation (3MYw*) is the re- 
demption through Jesus Christ, including resurrection. Dying 
he “waits” for it (NP). How might he do so, how might he 
wait, that is, hope to receive something, if he was to remain 
in death? No, he hoped to see his Savior and the day of his 
full salvation at the latter day, as Jesus says of Abraham, 
John 8. The Hebrew verb denotes this by its form. The 
waiting is not concluded with the expiration of this life. In 
the same vein we have to consider the insistence of all the 
patriarchs and other saints of the Old Testament to be gathered 
to their fathers and be buried with them. 

Then there is no want of examples of resurrections in the 
Old Testament. Elijah recalled to life the dead body of the 
widow’s son of Zarephath, 1 Kings 17, 22; Elisha, the son 
of the Shunamite woman, 2 Kings 4, 35; and thus a dead 


man arose when his body touched the dead bones of the prophet — 


in his sepulcher, 2 Kings 13, 21. In the same way as the 
miracles of resurrection performed by our Lord while on earth 
are signs and tokens of what His omnipotence shall perform 
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at His second coming, so also are these resurrections of the 
Old Testament tokens and demonstrations of God’s almighty 
power, that there is to come another reviving of the dead.' 

Now we proceed to the much-disputed passage of Job 19, 
25. 26. We give our own translation from the Hebrew text 
as follows: “But I know my Redeemer as living, and a coming 
one shall arise upon the dust. And even after these (sores) 
have perforated my skin, from out of my flesh shall I behold 
God, whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes shall look for 
Him, and not as a stranger I shall embrace Him within my 
bosom.” 

We contend that, as far as grammatical construction and 
the meaning of words is concerned, our translation is as correct 
as any other new translation. And just for this we blame the 
new German revised Bible that it substitutes its own reading 
for Luther’s words when nothing linguistical compels another 
rendering. Especially is, it absurd to render 2 “without 
my flesh.” 1, whether local or comparative, always expresses 
augmentation, not diminution. “Better than in the flesh, I 
shall see God,” is the correctest meaning.. But we give the 
local value (from out—in) as being required by the context. 
What does Job intend to say in these words? According to 
his introduction to these words, they are to be a testimony or 
confession well worthy to be written down, to be read by all, 
yea, to be engraved in stone as a memorial for all time to come. 
When he was devoured by death; when his skin fell in pieces 
from his flesh and bone, and his gums even became bare; when 
his friends and his wife began to loathe him on account of his 
gores as one punished by the Almighty for his wickedness; 
when he himself despaired of his righteousness before God and 
man,—then the Holy Spirit enlightens him, and his faith 
sails forth like an eagle, and he looks to the glory of the future 

_-day to be manifested on his own body which is now decaying. 
His words are the happy ending of all his plaints against his 
adversity, which he suffered not for a special sin, but from 
‘the hand of Satan. If he might not claim his righteousness 
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against the chastisements of the Almighty, yet he can look to 
Him in the end as his Redeemer. He claims God is his OND, 
that is, the Revenger against his foes, the Avenger of his inno- 
cence, and the merciful Redeemer from all evil, even the last 
enemy, death. ‘YI = he acknowledges him as such. He is 
no stranger to him, and he accepts Him. With his eyes of 
faith he looks to Him. This his Go’el is ‘0 = living, even 
though he, Job, dies. He cannot rescue himself; a Living 
One must watch over his body in the grave. Only the living 
God can be the avenger of his last enemy, death and corruption. 

Grammatically considered, {798 in the next sentence might 
be taken as an adverbial clause of time, as is done in the 
Authorized Version, “at the latter day,” and as Luther trans- 
lated it. But then the sentence has no subject, and it would 
have to be supplied from the previous sentence. This would 
seem strange in such pregnant language, where even the pro- 
nouns have been written down in order to avoid any wrong 
conception. We therefore take it as the subject of this sentence. 
As such it might be an abstract noun, 7. e., the last, the end, 
or the time to come. But then it would not be a proper sub- 
ject for 53>%. Taking it for a concrete noun, it is another 
name for °N3 and parallel with it = the Coming One. It is 
the coming Savior from death. His action is expressed as 
TY OY Dip’. Revisionists translate it: “He shall stand upon 
the dust or the grave.”” The German revision has it: “He shall 
raise Himself above the dust,’ admitting that 5%?! is not the 
kal form. But then, Luther’s rendering is just as correct: 
“He shall raise me from the grave.” Nothing forbids this 
rendering. The object has to be supplied anyhow, 5%? being 
the technic expression for the raising of the dead or resurrec- 
tion (see Mark 5, 41). Its use in the causative form needs 
no object. The object is the dead body. Luther, to render it 
truly German, supplied it from the foregoing: “He shall raise 
me [Job] from the grave.” Our own translation, “A Coming 
One (Savior = DN3) shall arise upon the dust,” does not 
change the thought of Luther. It refers distinctly to the com- 
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ing resurrection, including both that of the Savior and of the 
dead generally. 

The following words are a strong reenforcement of this 
luminous prophecy. Literally they read: “And after these 
have perforated my skin, I shall behold God from out of my 
flesh.” nN1™57]2 = These perforate (by eruption), cut up, make 
it like a sieve. Mt is the subject of this new sentence, and 
from the action of it we must infer that they are the sores 
(carbuncles) of his body. Luther translated: I shall be, after 
this time, clothed with this my skin. It is true, ‘22 has also 
this meaning, but only when it has the object of person or 
thing along or both, with °Y, as we find it in the 6th verse of 
the same chapter of Job: P7 ‘oy tye — “He has thrown His 
net around me.” Besides, it has this meaning only in the 
hiphil. For these reasons we may correct Luther’s rendering, 
~ in order to save Luther’s translation of the following clause. 
Both together give a shining testimony of Job’s faith in the 
resurrection of the body. 

This second clause contains the main difficulty of the 
passage. A literal translation is the following: ‘From out of 
my flesh I shall see God.” (Ai>8 mins W3M). The German re- 
visionists show in their work that they wish to accommodate 
themselves to modern theology, denying the doctrine of the 
resurrection to be contained in the Old Testament. They 
render it: “And without my flesh I shall see God.” But there 
is not a particle of evidence that this gives the real sense. If 
we take the preposition {© in its original meaning, “part of,” 
it is generally a local and comparative preposition with the 
sense of “more than,” “better than.” Thus we may render it: 
Better than in my (present) body, for it is a parallelism of 
contrary members. } is never used as a diminutive, but as an 
augmentative. Job intends to say: Even when death destroys 
this body, I shall acquire a better body having a clearer vision 
of God from face to face. 

On this better sight of God he lays the stress in the follow- 
ing lines. The mention of bodily eyes that are shining with 
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delight in seeing God, and of the bodily bosom, with which he 
embraces his Savior, show full well that Job is certain of a bodily 
resurrection, not only of the immortality of the soul, as modern 
theology wishes to construe his words. 

The certainty of resurrection among the believers of the 
Old Testament and how it is their comfort in the midst of the 
wrath of the Law and the tribulations of their earthly sojourn, 
is vouchsafed for by not a few passagses in the Psalms. In 
Ps. 16, 10. 11 we hear David tell why his heart is glad and his 
glory exceeding: “For my flesh shall rest confidently [= in se- 
curity]. For Thou wilt not leave my soul [= my being] in 
the grave (iN’ = death and grave); neither wilt Thou suffer 
Thine Holy One to see corruption.” Peter (Acts 2, 25—32) 
and Paul (Acts 13, 835—387) refer to this passage as proving 
the resurrection of Christ, the Holy One, and us a prophecy of 
Christ’s body’s not suffering decay in the grave. This is only 
one phase included in the larger aspect of the Psalmist; the 
security with which every believer can leave his body to the 
grave. Its resurrection is assured, the following verse (11) de- 
scribing nothing less than the glory of the incorruptible body 
in the presence of God in eternity. 

No less drastically the Psalmist sets forth his faith in the 
resurrection of the body in Ps. 17, 14. 15. He feels his im- 
potence against his wicked enemies, observing their well-being 
in this life. For him they are the sword of the Lord chastising 
him. Yet he rises to the sublime certainty, that, though they 
receive their portion in this life, he shall receive a better in- 
heritance. He is to see the face of God in righteousness when 
he awakes in the likeness of God. It is the awakening of his 
body in the grave. Death is only a sleep for him as Jesus taught 
in the New Testament. Surely, David knew of the blessed hope 
of the resurrection. 

Another unmistakable testimony to the resurrection in the 
Old Testament we find in Ps. 49, 16. Here the sons of Korah 
speak in their temple song, for the edification of the throngs 
of worshipers, of worldly power, riches, and other aggrandize- 
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ments as vanishing. Those acquiring them have to go the way 
of all flesh. They are not abiding, and perish in death like all 
the rest. The grave consumes all men alike. Yet believers have 
a better future awaiting them: “But God will redeem my soul 
(#21 = life, being) from the power (7 = from the hand) of 
the grave Cixw = death and grave); for He shall receive me 
(-2n>* = He shall seize me by the hand).” Here the Redeemer 
of the soul is pictured as taking hold of the dead body to raise 
it to life, uniting body and soul. 

Some passages, like Ps. 73, 24 and 68, 19. 21, refer less 
clearly to the resurrection, because they include the salvation 
awaiting the soul immediately after expiration, before the res- 
urrection of the body. 

Ps. 88 contains a seeming contradiction to the resurrection 
of the dead (vv. 10—12). But remembering the deep shadows 
of tribulation overcasting the mind of the singer, we must 
acknowledge that he takes in view only the present state of 
things which God does not disturb for his earthly benefit. His 
sufferings continue as if God were unable to save him from 
them, while his enemies are rejoicing. 

From the preaching of the prophets we hear the distinct 
announcement of a general resurrection. 

Is. 26 is a sermon dealing almost entirely with this subject. 
It is a praise song of the people of God for their eternal sal- 
vation. Its grand finale reads literally translated: “Thy dead 
shall live, my corpse shall be raised. Revive and praise, ye 
dwellers in the dust. For thy breath [wet breathing] is like 
a dew of the morning, and the land of the (gigantic) shadows 
thou shalt overthrow.” These words need no commentary. In 
their literalness they are the clearest expression of the hope of 
the remnant of the chosen nation under their present untoward 
fortune. 

On this hope bases Is. 35, 10. The description of the 
Holy Land and the City therein was never suited to any earthly 
paradise, but for the Zion above, and thus it is used in Rev. 
21, 4. The same holds true in regard to Is. 49, 10. 11. 
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Isaiah also, in the last chapter, teaches the resurrection of 
the wicked and their eternal punishment. In the previous 
chapter (v. 17) and again in the last (v. 22) he declares the 
Lord’s promise of creating the new heavens and the new earth. 
As they stand before Him, thus also the remnant of His people, 
the believers in His redemption, shall stand before the Lord, 
and all flesh shall come worshiping before Him. But they 
shall go forth and look on the living corpses of His enemies 
smashed and bleeding. The Hebrew 738 does not signify of 
itself a dead carcass, but living, though mutilated. And that 
they are the resurrected wicked is shown in their terrible punish- 
ment lasting in eternity: “Their worm shall not die; neither 
shall their fire be quenched (7329), and they shall be an object 
of horror (877) unto all flesh.” (See Mark 9, 47.) 

Isaiah, the foremost seer of his nation, who, more than 
any other, stood in the midst of all the hopes and fears of the 
Old Testament as no other prophet, is most pronounced on 
this theme. But traces of this faith may be detected in most 
all of the prophetical writings. The glorious promise found in 
Jer. 3, 17—19 is only conceivable on the supposition of a gen- 
eral resurrection, though in his bitter grief he sees aris 
ahead but the desolation of his native land. : 

In Ezekiel (chap. 37, 1—14) the return of the tribes of 
Israel is depicted as a resurrection of a field of dead bones, who 
regain life and are reclothed by flesh and skin through the 
Spirit of the Lord. Here are all the details of a true resur- 
rection. This picture would be impossible and lack all force 
of conviction for the regeneration of Israel, if the prophet and 
his hearers had been disbelievers in the resurrection at the end 
of the world. The return of Israel appeared a greater difficulty 
to the prophet than a reanimation of dead bones. 

A beautiful direct prediction of/ the general resurrection 
is found in Hosea, preaching in the northern kingdom at the 
time of Isaiah. Chapter 13, 14 reads: “I will ransom them 
“ from the power of the grave (28%); from death I will re- 
deem them. Where (is) thy (pestilential) destructiveness, 
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death? ‘Where (is) thy destructing pestilence, O hell (dies on 
here prison of the dead)?’ (In the New Testament [1 Cor. 
15] Paul renders this passage: “O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?’) ‘Repentance’ (or “com- 
fort” in other readings) “is hidden before mine eyes.” If the 
second reading (292 in place of 993) is correct, this remark 
indicates how difficult it was for the prophet to announce this 
doctrine amidst the general ruin of hopes for his people. He 
felt unable to imagine how life was to spring from the general 
moral decay surrounding him. 

The regeneration of the people of God on the great and 
terrible day of the Lord, prophesied by Joel (chap. 2 and 3) 
and by Malachi (chap. 4) is intelligible only when referring to 
the Last Day, when the risen righteous shall go forth, treading 
upon the wicked as on ashes under their feet. In the same 
vein we find other references in the smaller prophetical writings. 

The strongest testimony for the resurrection of the body 
we have spared for the conclusion, because therein the resur- 
rection of both classes of the dead, the wicked and the good, 
is clearly and distinctly asserted and promulgated. It is found 
in Dan. 12, 2. It also is announced with reference to the de- 
liverance of the chosen nation. “And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” Although 
“many” may here not be pressed for “all,” on account of the 
reading ‘J¥"2 DD} = many “of” the sleeping, yet the resurrec- 
tion of the wicked is distinctly taught, and also their eternal 
fate. This shall happen at the time when the power of the 
saints on earth shall have been scattered and all things finished, 
when many shall have been purified and tried by persecution, 
and when the wicked triumph in their wickedness. Daniel, 
too, is bidden to hide these words and seal these scriptures even 
to the last time, 2. e., the time of the New Testament. At the 
time of the Old Testament this revelation of God was to be 
little understood, because man was dead in trespasses and sin, 
more given to lamenting the wrath of the Law than looking 
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to his glorious destiny in heaven. Without the fulfillment of 
the promised redemption by Christ and other promises, the 
prophecy of this final resurrection remained under a cloud. 


Only through the glorious resurrection of the first fruit, Christ, i | 


has it become distinctly visible to the eye of faith. The last 
enemy to be conquered by faith is death. While this doctrine 
may not have been clearly outlined in the mind of the Old 
Testament saints at all times, yet it being their final goal, the 
same as to us, we believe from our heart that they knew it, 
believed and confessed it. 


Crete, Nebr. Fr. Scuwazz. 


Dr. GEORGE STOECKHARDT. 
ITT. 


Dr. Stoeckhardt’s theological metier was exegesis. He 
is mentioned for the first time among the teachers at Concor- 
dia Seminary as a lecturer in the catalogue for 1878—79 and 
the two years following, and is credited with a Hebrew exegeti- 
cum. The catalogue for 1881—82, and for four years there- 
after, mentions him as assistant professor,!) and from outside 
sources we learn that he was lecturing on Old and New Testa- 
ment exegesis during those years. He was elected professor 
in ordinary in 1887.2) Deducting about a semester during 
which he was absent from the Seminary on account of illness, 
Dr. Stoeckhardt has devoted thirty-five years, more or less, to 
Bible exposition at Concordia Seminary and to writing exe- 
getical books. A generation of the pastors of the Missouri 
Synod has sat at his feet. That is a sufficiently long time to 
give to the chair of Old and New Testament exegesis, as it 
has existed at Concordia Seminary for a generation, indi- 
vidual character, and this long tenure of office has made the 


1) See on the creation of this office Minutes of General Convention, 
1881, p. 49, and Lutheraner, 1881, pp. 88 ff. 
2) See Minutes of General Convention, 1887, p. 30. 
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tenant a solid and telling factor in the training of the theo- 
logians who are serving our Synod at the present time. 

Published data on the details of his work of Bible expo- 
sition in his classes at the Seminary are not available between 
1878 and 1893. After that the records inform us that he lec- 
tured to the Junior classes on Genesis (first half) in 1893—’94, 
"9596, ’97—’98, 991900, 1900—01, 0304, 705706, 
°07—08, ’09—’10, *11—’12; (second half) in ’94—’95, 
9697, *98—'99, 190102, °02—’03, 0405, °06—'07, 
0809, "1011, °12—13; on Luke, 93794, 9596, 
97°98, 991900, 190102, 703704, 705-06, ’07—'08, 
20910, "1112; on John, 94-95, 9697, *98—’99, 
1900—’01, 02°03, 0405, 706—07, ’08—’09, 710—11, 
712—13. To the combined middle and Senior classes he ex- 
pounded selections from the Psalms in ’983—’94, ’95—’96, 
’°97—’98, ’99—1900, 1901—’02, ’083—’04, ’05—’06, ’?07T—’08, 
?09—10, ’11—12;; selections from Isaiah in ’94—’95, ’98—’99, 
1902—’03, ’04—’05, ’06—’07, 710—11, 712—’13; selections 
from the Prophets in ’96—’97; the Messianic prophecies in 
1900—’01, and ’08—’09; Romans in ’93—’94, ’95—’96, 
9798, 991900, 70102, 0304, ’05—’06, ’07—’08, 
709—10,  °11—12; Ephesians in ’94—’95, ’98—’99, 
1900—01, 0405, °12—’13; Philippians in ’94—’95, 
798—’99, 1904—’05, ’08—’09; Colossians in 1904—’05 and 
?08—’09; First and Second Thessalonians in ’94—’95; First 
Timothy in ’98—’99; Hebrews in 1908—’09; First Peter in 
796—’97, 1902—03, ’?06—07, 710—11; Second Peter in 
796—’97, 1902—’03, ’06—07; First John in ’96—’97, 
1902—’03, ’06—’07, ’710—’11; Second and Third John in 
9697, 190203, ’06—07. 

This conspectus of the academic work of Stoeckhardt shows 
'a centripetal tendency. He follows the sound method of lead- 
ing the Bible student into a comprehensive and_ penetrating 
knowledge of the principal writings of the divine revelation, 
and of making them thoroughly familiar with those books of 
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the Bible which embody in the most striking form the marrow © 
and essence of the saving doctrine. It is like taking the classes © 
to the great mountain ranges of God’s Book, and leading them _ 
to the lofty summits, whence commanding views can be had_ 
of all the surrounding plains and valleys, rivers and rivulets — 
of the prophetic and apostolic records. Thorough mastery of | 
even one book of the Bible means very much for the general ~ 
understanding of the entire Bible. How much more a good © 
exposition of the principal portions, or writings, of both Tes- 
taments! 

In his Biblische Geschichte ®) Stoeckhardt has in the Pref-— 
aces explained his conception of the general character of either © 
Testament. As regards the Old Testament, he says: “Biblical © 
History, and each larger section of the same, is a nicely artic-— 
ulated unit, composed of many separate parts, of separate 7 
stories.” “In explaining these, the author’s aim and purpose ~ 
has been to present the main features of the respective story” 
in brief outlines, and, at the same time, to preserve the con- 
nection with the whole.” (p. III.) In his Preface to the) 
volume on the History of the New Testament he says: “In the 
Old Testament the Holy Spirit has adapted Himself to the: 
| 


peculiar character of the people of Israel, who were at that 
time like children under their guardians, and has in a very 
childlike, simple, and circumstantial manner related what God® 
had done for their pious forefathers and their posterity. How- 
ever, in the New Testament He has handed over to the Church — 
of the New Covenant the great things which have transpired | 
in the fullness of time, the acts of God in Christ, in a compact 
and nervous style, though here, too, His language is clear and™ 
simple. Accordingly, in explaining the history of the Old™ 
Testament, it appeared proper in many cases to briefly sum-_ | 


der alttestamentlichen Geschichtsbuecher. This work was published in 1896, 
It had grown out of the brief talks of the author to the students at Con- | 
cordia Seminary at the morning chapel-exercises.— Die biblische Geschichte 
des Neuen Testaments. Kurze Auslegung der Evangelien und Apostel- 
geschichte. Published in 1898. 
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marize and elucidate the main points of the story. However, 
in treating the history of the New Testament exegesis proper, 
the unfolding of the rich contents of the Biblical text was 
demanded.” ‘The Biblical History of the New Testament is, 
like that of the Old Testament, composed of separate stories. 
However, the trend and progress of the history is clearly recog- 
nized throughout. The author has sought to do justice to both 
features: he has, on the one hand, tried to present those mat- 
ters which each section contains, taken by itself, and on the 
other hand, he has endeavored to place each separate story in 
its proper connection with the whole, and thus to show the 
course of New Testament history.” (p. II f.) 

Stoeckhardt’s power of concentration accounts for much 
of his unquestioned success as a teacher of exegesis. There is 
a laborious method of exegesis which works its way inchwise 
into and through a book, from verse to verse, section to section, 
and SDC to chapter, tabulates its progress by its exegetical 
surveyor’s chain, and lands you ultimately on some slight ele- 
vation of a discovered scopus specialis or specialissimus. The 
process is somewhat like this: you begin by adjusting your 
path by the critical apparatus, you level linguistic difficulties 
by means of etymology and syntax, you bridge a logical chasm 
by discovering a context, and forge through an embankment of 
mostly assumed obscurity by means of a Scriptural parallelism. 
When you finally emerge from the dense forests of the text, you 
look about in a bewildered sort of way and ask, Now, where 
are we at? We shall not quarrel with the advocates of most 
minute synthesis in exegesis. It has its charms and advantages 
to the advanced scholar. But we believe that the short and 
direct method of going at the great matters in the text benefits 
the exegetical tiro more. 

It goes without saying that the application of this method 
not only presupposes, on the part of the instructor, a compre- 
hensive grasp of the entire contents of his text, but it also im- 
poses great self-restraint on him. But it is self-restraint that 
reveals the master in any pursuit. 
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of the New Testament. Accordingly, the main business of the 
exegete who expounds this Epistle surely is to present its doc- ' 
trinal contents. True, this is not possible without an exact in- 
vestigation of the text and context. In the present work the | 
author has endeavored, first, to do justice to the language of — 
the Epistle. He has, however, chiefly tried to bring to the full | 
consciousness of himself and his readers the eternal thoughts — 


exposition of Biblical books, and especially of the Epistles of dl 
the Apostles, cannot claim the glory of being a particularly : 
scientific effort. Every writing must be judged by its pecu- | 
liarity and its tendency. It is self-evident what is the tend- 
ency of the Holy Scriptures, and moreover, this tendency is 7. 
plainly declared in 2 Tim. 3, 16. — The method adopted in is 
this commentary, viz., to offer a continuous and connected ex- | 
planation and development of the text, such as is found in the 
writings of Hofmann, Godet, and, in its essential features, also 
in Philippi, seemed to me to suit best to the aforementioned || 
end of exegesis. When the so-called glossatory method is em- © 
ployed, which attaches to the separate component parts of a 
text remarks concerning the language or the facts of the text, / 
the trend of thought and the connection is easily lost. On the §}, 
other hand, if the method of come modern commentators is fol- — 


lowed, by which the grammatical, lexicographical, historical, || 
and archeological material is treated in footnotes, and the exe- _ 
getical treatise proper is confined to a free reproduction of the | 
contents of the Epistle, materials which belong closely together, — 


4) Kommentar ueber den Brief Pauli an die Roemer. Published in 4 | 
1907. 
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as regards diction and fact, form and content, are torn apart. 
After all, in labors of this kind the Biblical text is the given 
quantity, and must ever remain the central point of the medi- 
tation. It is the business of exegesis to evolve the meaning 
and contents from the words which are written. Hence the 
exposition must not soar above the text like an independent 
product of the exegete. Nor has any exegete to our knowledge 
succeeded in eliminating altogether discussions regarding the 
language from the coherent development of the thought of a 
text. Wherever this method has been adopted, the exegete has 
had to anxiously ponder how much of the material relating to 
language he must take over into his expository remarks, and 
how much he must relegate to the footnotes. And the reader 
is constantly compelled to look up and down.” (p. III f.) 
This method of Stoeckhardt was foreshadowed in his ear- 
liest exegetical contributions to Lehre und Wehre,®) and in his 
appeal to the pastors of our Synod to study the Bible.®) Those 
who have read his late commentaries’) know that with his 
method he succeeds, not only to make the text of Scripture 
plain, even to men who are not extraordinarily proficient in 
the mastery of the original languages of the Bible text, but 
also in laying hold with a powerful grasp on the conscience 
and heart of his readers by his eminent ability to exhibit the 
practical bearing of Scripture on all sorts and conditions of 
men and affairs. His commentaries can be read with relish. 
All that is necessary, perhaps, is to have the open Bible along- 
side of his commentary, and occasionally glance into it, as 
one reads along. But for the most part he has embodied both 
the text and his own translation of the text in his commentaries, 


5) Weissagung und Erfuellung, 1884, pp. 42 ff. Die pastoralen An- 
weisungen im Titusbrief, 1889, pp. 6 ff. 

j 6) Vom Schriftstudium der Theologen. L. u. W., 1885, p. 361. 

7) Besides the one on Romans he published one on Ephesians, in 1910, 
and one on First Peter, in 1912. See also Review of his Ephesians in 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 1911, pp. 41—44, and the reproduction of a por- 
tion of his exegesis, by way of sample, on pp. 1—15 of the same volume. 
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and wherever he deviates from Luther’s rendering, he gives his © 
reason. There are no references to works: accessible only to ~ 
a few favored scholars, and the Bible references, which, of © 


course, are unavoidable, have been selected and compiled with | | 


such exquisite care that the reader is amply repaid for his trouble © 
by verifying them. 

Stoeckhardt’s commentaries were all written with an eye 
to their immediate use by pastors and theologians in the work 


of the Church. His summing up of the contents of a division :| 


or subdivision of the text he has expounded is always a valuable 
hint to the homilist or preacher how: to present the contents © 
properly and effectually in a discourse before the congregation. ~ 


Frequently there comes into the current of his expository re- = , 
marks a pious reflection, a devotional thought, that cools and 4} 


refreshes, and relieves the mental tension created by the intri- y 
cate argument which had preceded it, and makes the student © 
see and feel the point of an excursus by direct self-application 


to his own spiritual life. There are also polemical sections in © 


these commentaries, drawn from the author by the state of the © 
Church for which, and out of whose pale, he is writing. If 


our memory serves us correctly, we have seen a reviewer of © 


Stoeckhardt’s Romans criticise the commentary for these fea- 
tures. They were considered irrelevant and out of place in an — 


expository composition. However, in the judgment of Stoeck- 7} 


hardt such homiletical hints, devotional and hortatory remarks, b 
and polemical detours are part and parcel of the true and © 
legitimate work of a Scriptural theologian. He stated what t 
was to him a matter of principle when in his Preface to the © 
History of the New Testament he wrote: “Finally it may be © 
remarked that the references to the present generation of © 
Christians which have been woven into this presentation of his- | 
tory, and its application to conditions and relations existing at — 


this day, are not accidental, but they are in accordance with |) 


the canon of interpretation laid down by Scripture itself in 
Rom. 15, 4; 1 Cor. 10, 16; 2 Tim. 3, 16. An exposition 


of Scripture which stops at a review of the past, and totally | 
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ignores the saying: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever,’ does not meet the intention of the Holy 
Spirit. What Scripture has recorded regarding the living, suf- 
fering, dying, and rising of Jesus, and of the first Christian 
Church, is written with the aim that the Christians of all ages 
should know what they have in their Christ, and what the 
Christian Church means.” Stoeckhardt is a theologian of the 
old school, to whom theology in all its manifestations is “habitus 
practicus theosdotos.” 

The learned side of his treatises suffers nothing because 
of these practical features. He works with critical acumen, 
and pays his respect to, or voices his dissent from, all the lead- 
ing commentators who have written before him. Let any one 
try to prepare a table of authors quoted, or referred to, in his 
fiomans, and he will see what an immense amount of reading 
the author must have accomplished before he addressed himself 
to write down the contents of the various pages in this com- 
mentary. ; 

There is no infallible human interpreter of Scripture, and 
it would be misusing a bonum ministrans with which the Holy 
Spirit furnishes and adorns His Church when He gives it able 
exegetes, to read the commentary of any exegete without the 
proper granum salis. Dissent will rise here and there from 
particular explanations. But the grand effect which any un- 
biased reader receives from a perusal of Stoeckhardt’s exe- 
getical writings is, that in these writings we have one of the 
most earnest efforts put forth in modern times to allow the Spirit. 
to speak His real thought to the reader of God’s Book. 
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It would be rehearsing a commonplace to dwell upon the 
influence which Paul of Tarsus has had on the development 
of the Christian religion and human civilization. Nor need 
I advert to that peculiar interdependence which subsists be- 
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tween the sacred books of the Canon of the New Testament 
and the culture and institutions of the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion amid which Christianity came into being. Whether 
St. Paul on the Areopagus (Acts 17, 28) had Cleanthes or 
Aratus in mind when he cited: tod yap xat yévog gapév, or both 
together, or again another poet, matters little. But it does 
remain a matter of some importance, not merely for the anti- 
quarian alone, to know under what specific legal safeguards 
and shelter the life of St. Paul was spared and his career 
materially prolonged by his appeal to his civitas and the im- 
plied protection of the Roman law, both at Philippi (Acts 16) 
and at Jerusalem (Acts 22). 


The duwmviri at Philippi were the regular executives of 
the ordo decurionum of that colony») (or duoviri, as Mommsen ?) 
has it). They are called otparnyot (16, 20; 22), 2. e., prae- 
tors.*) The warm sympathy of biographical and exegetical 
writers, such as the learned Lewin’) and the imaginative and 
somewhat oratorical Farrar,°) has urged them to charge the 
duumvii with vain affectation in assuming that title. It is 
more probable, however, that the highest magistrates of coloniae 
did from the very beginning follow the analogy of Rome in 
many details of official nomenclature, practor ®) being the oldest 
designation of the chief magistrates of Rome, even in the 
Twelve Tables. 

Supposing Paul and Silas had at Philippi been admitted 
to, or subjected to, a regular trial, what would have been the 
charge? Would it have been the charge of introducing a 
religio illicita? Or what was meant by the ery of the owners 


1) Cf. Orelli-Henzen, Index, p. 156. 

2) Staatsrecht I, 185, note 3. 

3) Thus, too, the Latin League had two “praetores.” Mommsen, I. ¢., 
LI YGL 7; / 

4) Thomas Lewin, Life and Epistles of St. Paul,3 1875, I, p. 217. 

5) Farrar, Life and Works of St. Paul, I, p. 493. 

6) Wetstein on Acts 16, 20: “Messinenses etiam nune praetorem sive 
praefectum urbis stradigo appellant.” 
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of the slave woman who had prophetic powers against Paul 
(Acts 16, 21): xarayypédhovaw 20n & odx Seat jpyiv napadéyco- 
dat odde nocety Pwpatoc odo? To “accept and practice” cus- 
toms does indeed point towards some kind of worship. Momm- 
sen indeed, discussing “Munizipaler Kriminalprozess” (Staats- 
recht III, p. 819, note 2), says: “(Das Verfahren) der 
Magistrate der Kolonie Philippi gegen den Apostel Paulus (ist) 
ueberhaupt kein Kriminalprozess, sondern ein Polizeiverfah- 
ren, wobei rechtlich nur die einem roemischen Buerger erteilten 
Schlaege in Betracht kommen.” In enquiring specifically how 
the cwitas sheltered Paul or prompted on the part of the magis- 
trates of Philippi decorous and courteous demeanor, let us 
‘first briefly review the statements of the exegetical writers and 
the ecclesiastical historians. Lewin (1. ¢., LI, p. 197), in com- 
menting on St. Paul’s experience with the Roman tribune 
Claudius Lysias at Jerusalem (Acts 22, 24—29), cites the 
Lex Valeria (Liv. Il, 8) de provocatione adversus magistratus 
ad populum...; Plut., Poplicola: cov djpov axd tév brdrwv 
énexahstadat ...; Dionys., Antiqg. V. 19: eetvae tw COcdty mpo- 
xahsiadiae thy dpyny ent tyy tov Onyov xpiow ... xtd. As a fur- 
ther safeguard of the Apostle, Lewin cites the Lex Porcia (of 
248 B.C. Liv. p. 9). He also cites an edict of Augustus from 
Digest 48, 18, 1, in which that emperor prohibited the appli- 
cation of torture generally, except under special circumstances. 

Holtzmann, Handkommentar zum N. T. (I, p. 388): 
“Solche” (7. e., Roman citizens) “waren durch das Valerische 
Gesetz gegen entehrende Pruegelstrafen gesichert.” ‘Die 
Praetoren (16, v. 38) fuerchteten sich, weil Ueberhoerung des 
‘Civis Romanus sum’ (davon Cicero in Verr. II, 5, 57 sagt: 
‘Saepe multis in terris opem inter barbaros et salutem tulit’) 
eine Verletzung der Volksmajestaet in sich schloss.” In com- 
menting on the case at Jerusalem (Acts 22, 24), Holtzmann 
'says: “Seine” (the tribune’s) “Furcht (v. 29) gilt der Tat- 
sache, dass er ihn vor der Untersuchung hatte fesseln lassen 
(vgl. Cicero, Verr. V, 66: ‘Facinus est vinciri civem Roma- 
num, scelus verberari, parricidium necari’).” Zoeckler, on 
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Acts 16, 37 (1886), also cites the ““Civis Romanus sum” from 
Cicero (Verr., 1. ¢.), and that here there was a trespass of the 
Lez Valeria of 500 B. C. Zoeckler’s rendering of otparnyot 
as Befehlshaber is very misleading. Joseph Addison Alexander, 
on Acts (1864, Vol. II, p. 129), chap. 16, 37, quotes Cicero, 
Against Verres: “The simple words: ‘I am a Roman citizen,’ 
had hitherto sufficed as a protection anywhere.” Prof. Alex- 
ander, on Acts 22, 29 (p. 315): ‘The reference is rather to 
the binding mentioned in v. 25, in order to his being scourged, 
a measure inconsistent with Paul’s civil rights as well as with 
the statute of Augustus still preserved in the Digest of the 
Cwil Law that process never must begin with torture (“non 
esse a tormentis incipiendum”). 

Comybeare and Howson (1864; Scribner’s I, p. 310) 
also cite for the case at Philippi the Lex Valeria of 508 B. C. 
and the Lex Porcia, B. C. 300. (See Livy 10, 9; Cicero, 
Verr. V, 62. 66.) The same authors cite (on Acts 22), Vol. 
II, p. 260, note 2: “Non esse a tormentis incipiendum Divus 
Augustus constituit.” (Dig. 48, 18.) 

Farrar (life and Works of St. Paul, I, p. 502), for the 
Philippian case, cites the Porcian Law (Cicero, Pro Rabirio, 
3), charging that the Philippian magistrates had ‘“flagellated 
the law and majesty of Rome.” “Facinus est vinciri civem 
Romanum, scelus verberari” (Cic. in Verr. V, 66), and of 
the case at Jerusalem (Vol. II, p. 319, on Acts 22, 29): 
"EgoBydn ... Ote qv abtov dedexws. “Lysias seems to have 
broken two laws: 1. the Lex Porcia (Cic. Pro Rabirio, 3; in 
Verr. V, 66); 2.: “Non esse a tormentis incipiendum Divus 
Augustus constituit.” (Dig. 48, 18, 1.) Prof. Lumby, of 
Cambridge, England, on Acts (Vol. II, p. 214), cites Lea Va- 


lerta of 508 B. C., Lex Porcia of 300 B. C. H. B. Hackett, . 


Commentary on Acts (Andover, 1877), on Acts 16, 37: “Both 
the Lex Valeria and the Lex Porcia made it a crime to inflict 


blows or any species of torture on a Roman citizen,” quoting - 


from Cie, Verr. V, 66, like the others. And on Acts 22, 29 
he cites: “Illa vox,” ete. (Cie, Verr. II, 5, 57.) 


ae agate a ecient dpa Aci EU sea EDF 
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The first one of all the exegetical writers consulted by me 
who quotes Grotius is M. Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte 
(Halle, 1852). Indeed, that superb scholar seems to stand 
forth still as the foremost classicist among the exegetical writers 
on the New Testament. Baumgarten (Vol. II, p. 225): “Fol- 
gende kompetente Aeusserungen, welche Grotius anfuehrt,” ete. 
H. Grotius, on Acts 16, 37: “Cicero: ‘Caussa cognita possunt 
multi absolvi, incognita nemo condemnari potest.’ (Cic., Verr. 
I, 9.) “Avdodrovg Pwpatoug drdpyovtas: civem Romanum om- 
nino caedere non licebat per leges Porcias et Sempronias: 
quanto minus causa indicta? On v. 38: ‘Metuebant maiestatis 
erimen, quod Verri minatur Cicero circa finem Verrinae ulti- 
mae. Ita enim constituerant leges ut in cive Romano laeso 
ipsa populi Romani maiestas laesa crederetur.’” To ent the 
matter short, Grotius further on, in commenting on Acts 22, 
25. 26, on beginning a quaestio with flagellation, cites the Lex 
Porcia as given in Sallust, and in Verrem V also the “avaritia 
Claudianorum temporum,” when the sale of the ciwitas was 
common, verified from Tacitus, Hist. 5, and Dio. 

Most of this antiquarian matter is repeated in Wetstein, 
with more specific references. He adds some data (on Acts 
16, 21) on the punishment of introducing novae religiones, 
which the later commentators seem to have overlooked. Wet- 
stein also did lay some emphasis on the point afterwards so 
much elaborated by the critics of the Tuebingen school, wiz., 
why Paul did not save himself from the flagellation at Philippi 
by invoking the protection of his cwitas before he was made 
to suffer; thus Baur (Paulus, 1866, p. 178) and Wetzsaecker 
(Das Apostolische Zeitalter, p. 240). 


Tt is clear, then, that the modern exegetical writers sub- 
stantially copied Grotius on this question as to the specific 
shelter afforded to St. Paul by his civitas. Was Grotius right? 
Was the right of appeal (= provocatio) as it had been de- 
veloped in the republic still in force? Was it the same? Pro- 
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vocatio (as Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 351, discusses it) was 
essentially a republican institution. The Lex Porcia, passed 
somewhere between 123 and 108 B. C., provided that no Roman 
citizen should be flogged or killed while making or in making 
or uttering appeal (provocans, as Madvig suggests the comple- 
ment). This appeal ultimately lay not to the, Senate, but to 
the comitia of the Roman people, collected in their judicial 
quality as the real and fundamental bearers of the sovereignty 
of the state. Polybius, in his terse analysis of the several 
powers of Senate, magistrate, and people (VI, 14), says: 
Tis yap sore mat tepwotac sv tH moheteta povoc 6 djpoc xbptoc. 
Oavdtov d& xptvee povog. Going on, Polybius calls 
attention to the custom in Rome, which had become an institu- 
tion, to give the culprit the alternative of voluntary exile. — 
But these judicial comatia were gradually limited by the estab- 
lishment of the quaestiones perpetuae, of which the ninth repe- 
tundarum was the first. These permanent jury courts also 
embraced peculatus, ambitus de parricidio, de vi publica, and 
_ some others, all presided over by praetors, also maiestatis... But 
at the beginning of the principate the last fragments of the 
judicial functions of the people vanished. Augustus, indeed, 
during his reign maintained a sham of the elective franchise, 
but even this was abrogated by Tiberius, 14 A. D., immediately 
at his accession. The ostensible partition of the administrative 
and judicial function between princeps and Senate and the — 
cumulation of almost all magistracies on the person of the 
princeps really emphasized the lapse of the sovereignty of the 
people. The citizens of Rome really were coming to be sub- 
jects. Illegal injury of a citizen ceased to be a crime against 
the maiestas of the people, but was an interference with the 
prerogatives of the princeps. A citizen threatened with violence 
still stood under the protection of laws, but these laws had 
their root not indeed in the sovereign maiestas of the people, 
but in administrative regulations of the princeps, in checks 
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placed on the administrative representatives and agents of the 
emperor. Such a check was contained in one of the several 
provisions of the Lex Julia de Vi. The most specific and ex- 
plicit provision bearing on the case of St. Paul were not the 
Leges Porciae or Semproniae nor the Lex Valeria. We may 
well call it an anachronism on the part of Grotius and the sub- 
sequent exegetical writers that they cite these laws at all in 
the case of St. Paul.— We read in the Digest (48, 6, 7) ad 
legem Juliam de vt publica from Ulpian (Book VIII) de officio 
Proconsulis: “Lege Julia de vi publica tenetur, qui, eum impe- 
rium potestatemve haberet, civem Romanum adversus provoca- 
tionem necaverit, verberaverit iusseritque quid fieri, iusseritque 
quid fieri aut quid in collum iniecerit ut torqueatur. Item quod 
ad legatos oratores comitesve attinebit, si quis eorum (quem) 
pulsasse, sive iniuriam fecisse arguetur.” The violence or con- 
straint forbidden to any official is defined so comprehensively 
and exhaustively that a Roman citizen abroad must have been 
effectively protected by the same: from the proconsul or 
legatus down to the very lictor it was a sweeping statute. — It 
may not be necessary to survey all the statutes of this law: it 
secures administrative authority against riotous gatherings, for- 
bids the secret carrying of arms; it provided against open vio- 
lence in the relations between citizens and citizens, against 
outrage, against preventing the passage of a defendant to the 
capital; ib. § 8, Lege Julia de Vi publica, cavetur, “ne quis 
reum vinciat impediatve, quominus Romae intra certum tem- 
pus adsit.” Under this particular provision Festus, even if 
he had desired to do so, would not have been permitted to dis- 
regard Paul’s provocatio to Rome. Exile was the penalty for 
one condemned under the law de vi publica: Dig. 48, 6, 10, 2: 
“Damnato de vi publica aqua et igni interdicitur.’? — 

The question remains whether the Lex Julia de Vi publica 
had Caesar or Augustus for its author, or whether it was a 
combination from laws ef both. There was a Lea Julia of 
Caesar’s de vi; the whole matter is accesible to us in Cicero’s 
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First Philippic. On September 2, 44 B. C., Cicero, having if 
returned to Rome after a period of characteristic irresolution, — 
delivered in the Senate the speech which is now called the 
First Philippic. One of the chief charges which Cicero in that 
speech makes against Antony was that Antony, under guise of 
loyalty to Caesar’s memory, was really manipulating and even — 
falsifying Caesar’s acta. Prominent among these were the — 
laws of Caesar. (Cic., Phil. I, e. 7; ef. Drumann ITT, p. 622.) 
Cicero now charges that Antony by new legislation. is really 
subverting these laws. The second one of the laws which was — 
promulgated by Antony, 7. e., published and destined for sub- — 
mission to the comitia for approbation, is taken up by Cicero 
inc. 9: “Altera promulgata lex est, ut et de vi et maiestatis 
damnati ad populum provocent si velint,’ which would have 
reduced the regular courts, 7. e., the quaestiones, to absolute 
impotence, 7. e., that court which tried for maiestas, and that 
which tried de vi. These are meant, no doubt, by Cicero when 
he speaks ($ 22) of “duae maxime salutares leges quaestio- 
nesque.” And immediately after, § 23, we learn that exile, 7. e., 
aqua et igni interdict, was the penalty under this law. It 
seems impossible to determine which share of the laws de v1 
as they are given in Digest 48, 6. 7 is due to Caesar and to 
Augustus, respectively. Reni in Pauly v. vis (p. 2676) states 
that Sigonius Bach, Ernesti, Loew, Petermann, Waechter, and 
Laboulage assumed two distinct and successive legislations de vi 
by Caesar and by Augustus, while others ascribe all to Caesar. 
Of more recent authorities, Bruns and Mommsen, Fontes Turis 
Antiqui (5. ed., 1887, p. 110 sq.), unite the two categories as 
Lex Julia de Vi publica et prwata, remarking in the footnotes: 
“Utrum Caesaris sit an Augusti non constat.” Equally in- 
definite and uncertain the matter appears to Madvig, Verf. wu. 
Verwalt. d. Roem. Staates, Vol. II, p. 274. Later we hear of 
a Lex Julia of Caesar (Cie, Phil. I, 9), perhaps the same 
which appears in the Digest (48, 6. 7) as two laws: Lex Julia 
de Vi privata and L. J. de Vi publica, with loose determina- 
tions of the difference between the two kinds. 
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PRovocaTio. 

Analogy of Julia lex maiestatis, Dig. 48, 4, many pro- 
visions of which are substantially identical with the Lex de vi, 
e. g., § 1: “About carrying arms secretly,” etc., where the 
stipulation adversus populum Romanum is maintained in words 
— Respublica, ete. —alongside of inussw Principis. 

University of New York, Dec., 1913. E. G. Srarer. 
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THE FOLLOWING CORRESPONDENCE iis self-explana- 
tory : — 

Hon. W. Wilson, President. 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: — 

The Boston Pilot, a Roman Catholic paper, appearing in Boston, 
Mass., of May 10, 1913, reports that in the presénce of fully six 
thousand soldiers and civilians, in the camp of the Second Division 
of the United States Army at Texas City, Tex., Sunday morning, 
April 27, the first military mass ever held in Texas was celebrated. 
That at the consecration a triple salute was fired by a detail from 
the Fourth Field Artillery. 

We, the undersigned, solemnly and emphatically protest against 
such:a violation of the Constitution of the United States, Article I 
of the Amendments, and we earnestly petition you that the abuses 
whereby the money, the influence, and the prestige of our Govern- 
ment are used to countenance and give a show of authority to any 
particular sect, be abolished; and that everywhere in the army, as 
all citizens have a right to expect, the separation of Church and 
State, which is one of the fundamental principles of our Government, 
be respected and acted upon; and that all officers and commanders be 
instructed that this separation must never be lost sight of, but must 
everywhere and always be upheld, and nothing done that would in 
any way prejudice its free operation. 

Very respectfully yours, 
The Lutheran Pastors of St. Louis, Mo. 
J. J. Berntuat, Chairman. 
Ricuarp I. Barnre, Secretary. 
Martm 8S. Sommer, Committee. 

P.S. A similar protest has been sent to the Secretary of War. 

St. Louis, Mo., September 24, 1913. 
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October 29, 1913. 
Reverend J. J. Bernthal, Chairman, 


The Lutheran Pastors of St. Louis, 
3118 St. Louis Avenue, St. Louis, Meee 
Sir: — 
Referring further to your letter of September 24, 1913, to the 
President, protesting against the alleged participation of troops of 


the Second Division in a military mass celebrated at Texas City; Tex..,. 


on April 27, 1913, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform 
you that, upon investigation, the ee are shown to be the facts 
in the case: 


One of the Catholic chaplains of the Second Division, Texas . 


City, requested authority for the Catholic clergy in that vicinity to 
celebrate field mass in front of Division Headquarters. This request 
was refused as tending to indicate that the services were of an official 


nature. Arrangements were made later by the chaplain to celebrate: 


mass on the prairie in the rear of camp, but the troops of the division 
did not participate in an official capacity, and only a small pro- 
portion of the officers and men attended. ; 
Very respectfully, 
H. O. S. Heistanp, Adjutant-General. 


ANOTHER EFFORT: — 
Lerrer To Presipent WILSON. 


The practice of the President and other high officials of our 
Government, who are not Catholics, attending the Pan-American 
Mass on Thanksgiving Day gives offense and umbrage to multitudes 
of loyal citizens, and gives a false show of preeminence to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is exploited to the detriment of the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. We respectfully, but earnestly 
petition you not to attend this mass. 

Tue Lurueran Pastors or Sr. Louts. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 25, 1913. 


Press reports on Thanksgiving Day and the day after all affirmed, 
with more or less concealed satisfaction, that the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Supreme Justice, and a number of other 
officials had attended the Pan-American Mass. This means that our 
protests must be reiterated, and especially the disingenuous argument 
must be exposed in its fallaciousness, viz., that the protesting parties 
offend against the principle of liberty of conscience. 
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THE VICISSITUDES to which the average editor is subject 
cannot dry up all the fountains of humor. Witness an editorial in 
The St. Louis Times for October 29:— 


AN OFFENSIVE Worpb. 


Several readers of The St. Louis Times have written to us, re- 
monstrating against the use of the adjective “jesuitical” in a recent 
editorial — the word having been employed to indicate objectionable 
qualities. 

We are unwilling merely to hide behind the bulky volume known 
as Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, or behind: the rule that many 
words have arbitrary meanings, and not the meanings which might 
fairly be supposed to spring from their antecedents and etymological 
foundation. 

It is true that Webster defines the word jesuitical thus: de- 
signing; cunning; deceitful; crafty. But we do not believe we 
have fully stated our position when we have referred our friends to 
the dictionary. 

Perhaps the dictionary needs revision. Logically, “jesuitical” 
should pertain to the Jesuits — who, characterized fully in English, 
are “Jesusites,” or those who occupy a peculiarly intimate relation 
to the teachings of Jesus. 

Certainly no intelligent individual would attribute to Jesus the 
qualities which Webster ascribes to the word “jesuitical.” 

We would not deliberately use any word which would be offensive 
to honest people, of course. We can only disclaim any intention of 
using the word in any sense save that in which Webster uses it, and 
reiterate the opinion that in this day of general education it might 
be well to revise the dictionary, to the end that words may be pre- 
sented as meaning precisely what they would seem to mean, or what 
they ought to mean. — 

The revision cannot stop at the dictionaries. What needs re- 
vision is history, and facts. 


IN THE “NEW WORLD” (Catholic) for March 8, 1913, the 
following letter of the mother of a priest is published: — 

Dear Friend — Bless, bless God, I am the mother of a priest. 
It was to you I wrote, twenty-five years ago, when the child was 
given me. I recall it; I was foolish with joy; I felt him living by 
my side; I stretched out my hand toward him. I touched him as he 
lay in his cradle as if to assure myself that I really possessed him. 

Ah, what a distance between the toys of then and the events of 
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to-day, which lift up my soul and fill it with sentiments it has never 
known before. To-day, I am the mother of a priest! 

Those hands that, when they were so small, I kissed with warmest 
love, those hands are consecrated; those fingers have touched God. 
The understanding that received enlightenment from me, and to 
which I taught life’s aim, has developed, it is flooded with great 
truths; study and grace have made it surpass my own intelligence, 
and now, behold, it is consecrated to God. That body which I cared 
for and protected, which made me pass so many nights in tears, when 
sickness would rob me of my treasure — that body has become large 
and strong; behold, it is consecrated to God! 

That body has become the servant of a priest’s soul; it will 
fatigue itself in order to uplift the sinner, to instruct the ignorant, 
to give to each and every creature who asks and seeks of him, 
their God. 

That heart, ah! heart so holy and so good, so true to me through 
all these years —that heart which trembled at contact with aught 
that was of earth; behold, it is the heart of the Lord’s anointed! 
The only love that heart doth know we call by the sweet name of 
Charity. 

My son! my son! It is I who know his nature, and what 
priceless treasures are concentrated in his character; they will be 
his safeguard against the world and against himself. When in the 
secrecy of his priestly work God may put in his path some faltering 
soul, he will know how to find words to lift up that soul and make 
it trust in the goodness of God. 

Oh, yes! my child will do good, he will be according to God’s 
heart, he will be all charity. Yes, yes! I am the mother of a priest, 
of a true priest! 

What shall I tell you of yesterday’s ceremonies? I was there, 
but I saw nothing save only him; when he knelt, when he stood 
upright, when he lay prostrate, when he arose, when he passed away 
so recollected from beneath the hand of the Bishop — a priest forever! 

And this morning he said his first mass, in the little chapel of 
a humble convent, where pure and. loving hands adorned the altar 
with lilies and roses, white and red; no pomp was there save the silent 
flowers and the modest love-lit candles; his server, a child, his con- 
gregation, I seemed alone—TI, his mother and a few dear friends. 

Ah! when they wish to paint the happiness of heaven, should 
they not try to picture the happiness of a mother who sees God 
descend at the voice of her son, to a mother lost in adoration so deep 
that she has forgotten the world, forgotten that she lives, and who 
gazes upon but two objects, Ged and her own son. ; 
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At a certain moment I heard him move as he bent down before 
the sacred host. I prayed no longer, or at least I know not what to 
call my emotions. Yes! it was the ecstasy of a Christian mother. 
I was saying thanks, my God, thanks forevermore. This priest, he 
was mine; it was I who formed him; his soul was lt up by mine. 
He is mine no longer, he belongs to Thee, O my God. Protect him 
from even the shadow of evil; he is the salt of the earth; keep him 
from being contaminated. My God, I love Thee, and I love him, 
I respect him, I venerate him; for he is Thy priest. 

At the moment of communion the young server recites the 
Confiteor; the celebrant has turned around, he has raised his right 
hand, it is the absolution which descends upon his mother. 

My poor child, a sob has escaped him; he takes the holy ciborium, 
he has come to me; my son, he brings me my God. What a moment! 
What a union! God, His priest, and I! Was I praying? In truth, 
I cannot tell. My being was wrapt in a peace that has no name. 
I was bathed in tears, tears of love and gratitude. I was saying in 
a low, subdued voice: “My God! My son!” Yes, for one who is a 
mother I believe this was a prayer. 

Oh! I am too happy. I shall never again complain. In my life 
there have been beautiful days; this was the most beautiful of all, 
because unmingled with thoughts of earth. Adieu, I cannot write 
more, my tears flood this paper, they are the tears of my happiness. 


A SADLY MISUNDERSTOOD MAN is Dr. William Ben- 
jamin Smith, Professor of Pure Mathematics at Tulane University. 
He has written a book on Christ, Ecce Deus. In a letter to the 
editor of The Open Court be complains that orthodox critics mis- 
apprehend his position regarding the divinity of Christ. 

“There is nowhere to be found in all my writings a single 
sentence that asserts or hints that Jesus or Christ was mythical. 
On the contrary, I have repeatedly, in various places and at every 
opportunity and in the most emphatic terms, repudiated and repelled 
any such idea, no matter by whom put forward. My uniform con- 
tention has been that Jesus, the Christ, was, and is, divine, essential 
God, an Aspect or Person of the One Deity, and my favorite text, 
repeatedly quoted to express my view, is found in the great Pauline 
verse in Second Corinthians, ‘The knowledge of the glory of God in 
(the) Person of Jesus Christ.” The Aspect, Character, or Person of 
God which constituted Jesus, the Christ, was, according to my uni- 
form contention, the Aspect or Character or Person of Savior. 
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Curist’s REALITY. 


“T have nowhere held or declared that Jesus Christ was a mere 
myth or a mere anything else, imagined by the disciples. On the 
contrary, I have everywhere affirmed His reality and divinity and 
substantial Godhead in the most explicit terms used by any critic 
since the birth of criticism. The whole of both my German books and 
of the American edition of Hece Deus is directed with the utmost 
precision against the so-called higher critics, who have lavished 
learning and ability in the attempt to disprove this divinity and 
to explain the Jesus as a mere man, whose divinity was a mere 
imagination of His disciples. 

“Tt is impossible for any one not to see this who reads my books 
intelligently, carefully, and dispassionately. 

“The whole effort of my criticism has been to discover just what 
Protochristianity (primitive Christianity) really was. I have never, 
in a single line nor in a single word, sought to disprove or in any 
way to contest any teaching whatever of this Protochristianity. On 
the contrary, I have never failed to show all the genuine and ardent 
admiration for Protochristianity that was consistent with the attitude 
of an investigator.” 


THE OPEN COURT Publishing Co., in a prospectus, places 
Dr. Arthur Drews, the author of the Christ Myth, alongside of 
Dr. Smith. Drews denied the existence of Christ, and the critics 
commonly regard Smith as Drews’s authority. Dr. T. K. Cheyne is 
of the opinion that both Smith and Drews are “right in the main,” 
%. @., in denying the existence of Christ, Windisch, in Theol. Rund- 
schau, calls Smith “the most learned and keenest-witted among 
Drews’s authorities and praises him for demonstrating the spurious- 
ness of the Christ-passages in Josephus and Tacitus. §S. Reinach, 
in Revue Archéologique, considers Smith “superior to all the German 
radicals as Renan was superior to Dupuis and to Voltaire.” The 
Theologische Literaturzeitung has endorsed Smith’s view of Proto- 
christianity, “that it was a protest against idolatry, a crusade for 
monotheism.” If Smith complains about being misapprehended by 
Protestant critics, he ought to make an outcry against his reviewers 
and against The Open Court who publishes his deprecatory letter 
and prints his and Drews’s portrait alongside of each other, and 
announces his and Drews’s book in the same prospectus. 


A FRUIT OF HIS RAMBLES AND RESEARCHES during 
a summer vacation spent at Lake Geneva is offered by Dr. E. G. 
Sihler, of Columbia University, in the following: — . 
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Tue PRISONER OF CHILLON AND GENEVA. 


In the diadem of exquisite Leman the castle of Chillon may be 
duly called the chief pearl. It is through the genius of Byron that 
it has gained for itself a firmly fixed place in Weltliteratur. Indeed, 
that dungeon of Gothic arches, —of which the rear nave is, as it 
were, fused with the stern rock itself, —that prison, as a classic 
locality, ranks with Elsinore, with the Rialto, with Holyrood, with 
the Tower of London, with the Wartburg. There are other castles 
in this fair and famous region, — Blonay, Chatelard, Nyon, — but 
none can be compared with that stout symbol of power and ofttime 
residence of the sovereigns of Savoy. Where the cathedral of Lau- 
sanne dominated the vineyards of that slope, down to the rippling 
blue waters of the lake, or where Gex nestles at the foot of the Jura, 
or where the Rhone in the shadows of the towering Dent du Midi 
empties its swift current in the placid basin of the lake, or where, at 
the further end, the peals of St. Peter’s at Geneva once rang the 
vespers and matins for that industrious folk—djin all this region, 
from Turin to the frontier of Bern, the Duke of Savoy ruled four 
hundred years ago. . But his sovereignty was limited and cut short 
in very many ways. It was this feature in the complicated structure 
of his power which largely swayed, which in great measure deter- 
mined, the fortunes of the prisoner of Chillon. The poem of which 
he is the theme, was written by Byron (1817) in a rapture of what 
we may call the idealization of Freedom, a poem penned with that 
fervor and fire in which his genius wrought so readily and so 
efficiently. But Byron’s real knowledge of Bonivard at that time 
was of the slightest. He admitted so much himself in some notes 
appended to the publication of his verse. 

Circumstances, in part a dreary succession of rainy days, in- 
duced me, in the summer of 1912, to devote some days to this subject 
in that section of the Library of Geneva which is specially set aside 
for manuscripts. 

Here, too, is an important work of Bonivard, Chroniques de 
Geneve, printed in 1832 only, and much more adequately and care- 
fully in 1867, but also his note-book of private studies, his lexicon of 
French-Latin-German, and other manuscripts were inspected by me. 
To these must be added some poems in French. Of these one is 
inscribed Lamentations en la Captivité Chillonque, without exception 
the most atrocious script I have ever endeavored to decipher. — To 
premise this briefly: the father of Frangois de Bonivard died in 
peace, and, so far as we know, in the faith of the Roman Catholic 
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Church of his fathers. No younger (or older) brother shared our 
prisoner’s misery, nor languished or wasted to death there. 

Francois de Bonivard was born of a distinguished family of the 
aristocracy of Savoy at Seyssel on the Rhone, about forty miles 
southwest of Geneva, in 1493. A paternal uncle was abbot of the 
great and rich convent of Pignerol, west of Turin, and in 1515, 
or thereabouts, transferred to his nephew Francois the priory of 
St. Victor near Geneva, the site being incorporated in the modern 
city. This benefice then constituted the largest holding in the church, 
next to the see of Geneva itself. The young nobleman subsequently 
spent two years at Turin, the capital of Savoy, studying primarily 
jurisprudence, but also, as his later note-books show, the classics and 
philosophy, in the spirit and manner of Italian humanism then 
dominating the intellectual life of Europe. He had taken orders at 
the time when his uncle resigned that great preferment to him. Sub- 
sequently also he resided at Rome, evidently with the desire of 
mastering to some extent the canon law; for as a member of the 
hierarchic aristocracy, with large concerns of property and feudal 
power, this knowledge was quite essential to his future career. In 
the very first year of his priorate of St. Victor, Bonivard somehow 
was entangled in the anti-Savoy movement at Geneva, in which the 
citizen Philibert Berthelier was so prominent. 

For several years Bonivard was deprived of his liberty by the 
Duke of Savoy, who held the vidomnat (vice-dominatus) of Geneva. 
When Bonivard, after several years (in 1521), regained his freedom, 
he found that the duke’s influence had installed another prior at 
St. Victor. Now under the canon law, then in force, Bonivard held, 
and was justified in holding, this to be a sheer usurpation, which as 
spiritual and feudal lord of the extensive estates connected therewith 
he never failed to dispute and to claim the restitution of his own. 
According to Bonivard himself (who began to compose his Chroniques 
de Geneve in 1546, by order of the Council of Geneva, penning his 
work very carefully and slowly, consuming nine years at the task), 
according to the prior himself, it was Duke Charles himself who 
desired a quasi-personal control of St. Victor. Technically, the 
“vicedom” of Geneva had for his own suzerain the bishop of that 
city. But Duke Charles, in 1513, had caused to be invested with the 
see of Geneva John of Savoy, a mere creature of his own, with the 
understanding that the temporal sovereignty of the duke was to be 
completely and really established at Geneva. On the death of Bishop 
John there succeeded to the see Pierre de la Baume. 

Meanwhile at Geneva there had been growing a distinctly re- 
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‘publican spirit, which developed into a polity of a city republic with 
four syndies (or mayors), a council of 60 and a council of 200, with 
legal or quasi-legal relations to bishop or duke, but ever striving for 
more complete autonomy and independence. In 1512, the syndics 
still had to swear allegiance to the duke. The latter, says Bonivard, 
sought the control of St. Victor, in order eventually to cannonade 
Geneva from that point. Cartigny, a few miles down the Rhone, 
was a village and castle subject to St. Victor. Here, too, some men- 
at-arms of the duke suddenly entered and took possession when it 
was undefended. 

In the decade of 1520 to 1530 the republican spirit of Geneva 
steadily grew. In 1529, bitterness and hatred had reached such a 
point that Ponuoire, one of the duke’s captains, was slain in his 
lodgings at Geneva when it was learned that he, with some men-at- 
arms, had actually dared to enter within the walls of the city at 
nightfall. Bonivard himself (Chroniques de G., Vol. 2, p. 402) had 
* been forbidden to enter any territory of Savoy, and held a slender 
pension from Geneva, which compelled him to dispense with all but 
one servant. As for the income from St. Victor, Geneva had de- 
termined to assign it to hospital, purposes, and still even then there 
existed the other incumbent whom Bonivard always refers to as mon 
adversaire. 

Now in 1530, Bonivard wished to visit his mother, who was 
ailing, and whom he had not seen in five years. He therefore secured 
a written document guaranteeing a safe-conduct to himself and four 
servants. In his absence, he says, he was slandered to the Council 
of Geneva, being charged with betraying Genevese secrets to the duke. 

From Seyssel Bonivard went to Lausanne where he had a con- 
ference with the bishop. Meanwhile the Roman Catholic worship 
was still so firmly established at Geneva that punishment was meted 
out by the syndics to any citizen who would dare to eat meat in Lent. 
In the Chroniques there is not the slightest intimation of any im- 
pending introduction of the Reformation in Geneva. The movement 
toward autonomy or independence had as yet been purely a civic and 
secular movement. — At Lausanne, Bonivard told the bishop that he 
was willing to resign his claims to St. Victor and receive in return 
a pension of 400 ecus and also a sum to pay his debts. After leaving 
Lausanne, he moved about in various places in pursuing his concerns 
of income and future provision, the mending of which was his one 
concern. 

On Ascension Day, 1530, he supped at “Mouldon” (Moudon), 
north of Lausanne, with a man of rank, and departed on the morrow 
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with a mounted servant furnished him by the Sieur Bellegarde. “But 
when we were at St. Catharine, at the foot of the Jura, lo, the cap- 
tain of the castle at Chillon, by name Sir Anthony de Beaufort, 
seigneur of Biessez, with a steward of Thonon named Rosey, who 
were in ambush in the forest with a dozen or fifteen companions, 
sallied from ambush upon me. I was riding a mule and my guide 
a small cob. I said to him, ‘Spur! spur!’ And I spurred to save 
myself, and laid my hand upon my sword. My guide, instead of 
spurring forward, turned his horse and charged at me, and with his 
cutlass cut the cineture (belt) of my sword. And at this point these 
gentlefolk (ces honnestes gens) came up with me and made me 
prisoner in the name of monsiewr [the Duke of Savoy]. Then they 
conveyed me pinioned to Chillon.” 

The first two years (1530—32) his manner of confinement was 
that of a man of rank; but the next four were the severe ones, when 
he was kept in close confinement in the lower dungeon; this change 
to severity was consequent upon a personal visit of the duke him- 
self at Chillon. Bonivard says (Chroniques II, p. 413) that he knew 
not whether the change was due to a command of the duke or to the 
initiative of the commander of the castle, De Beaufort. 

Meanwhile at Geneva the faction of the nobles had been largely 
reduced; many of them (the “Mamelukes” of popular parlance) were 
banished. The Genevese had in vain demanded the liberation of the 
Prior of St. Victor. Bonivard describes his lower prison as one whose 
floor (the bare, roughly smoothed rock) was lower than (the surface 
of) the lake, where he “had such good leisure” that, in walking to 
and fro, he finally made a pathway in the rock floor, “as though one 
had made it with a hammer.” In the last period Beaufort received 
orders from the duke to apply certain forms of torture to Bonivard 
and to the other Genevese prisoners, and then they were to be ex- 
amined on two points. The custom, Bonivard observes, had been to 
apply the torture after examination, but the duke had commanded a 
reversal of the process. But this, it seems, was never carried out, 
and for this reason — news even then had arrived that an army was 
coming from Bern. This was the infantry of that republic, which, 
in the preceding generations, had repeatedly overthrown the flower 
of Burgundian chivalry, and whom the feudalists of Central Europe 
held in awe. The decree of execution therefore which already had 
been received from Turin was not carried out, because the Bernese 
generalissimo, Hans Franz Naegeli, had sent word to Beaufort that 
he would hold the latter personally responsible for the safety of the 
prisoners. Cooperating with the besiegers from Bern was a flotilla 
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from Geneva commanded by Francois Faure. In due time Beaufort, 
facing the demolition of the stronghold or starvation, surrendered 
eastle and prisoners. Thus Bonivard, in the main, owed his sal- 
vation to the republic of Bern. (The latter held Chillon from 1536 
to 1798.) Later Bonivard was pensioned for life by the city of 
Geneva as a compensation for the loss of his priory, and again it 
seems to have been the insistence of Bern which caused a fair 
settlement. | Incidentally Savoy lost all the north bank of the lake, 
and the entire Pays de Vaud (Waadtland) became a province of Bern 
and accepted the Reformed worship. 

A word seems necessary as to the prisoners who had shared the 
dungeon of Bonivard, for it is here particularly that the poetic in- 
vention of Byron has run riot. Of these, by the by, Bonivard speaks 
much more freely in the Chronicles than of himself. One of these 
was a practitioner of canon law, Merle, who had once resided in 
Rome and was a good practitioner at that court, “which at that time 
‘had the sovereignty over Geneva.” Later he lived in Vaud and was 
charged with murder by the civil authorities of Lausanne. Thereupon 
he was summoned to Rome, whither he refused to go, and so was ex- 
communicated. Arrested at Fribourg, he was carried to Geneva, the 
eathedral chapter at Lausanne claiming “their subject” in vain. 
Tried and tortured at Geneva, he was condemned to death, but was 
reprieved, it seems, through the duke’s influence and lodged at 
Chillon. Bonivard repeatedly refers to him as a kind of Barabbas. 
When the Bernese brought out the prisoners of Chillon, the others 
departed for home and freedom, but on Merle (who really had 
murdered his own valet for some money) sentence was pronounced 
both in French and German by a court-martial of the victorious 
Bernese, and he was beheaded. — The other prisoner of the lower 
prison was Mandolle, one of the two Procureuwrs fiscales in Geneva: 
the Chronicles of Bonivard are not clear as to the causes of his 
imprisonment, which originally seems to have been due to civic dis- 
pleasure of, or charges made by, the nascent republic itself. 

The remaining life of Bonivard was honorable and free from 
eare through a pension which the state of Geneva really owed him 
for the secularization of St. Victor. He lived in a kind of routine 
alternately at Bern and Geneva. His manuscripts and books were 

| bequeathed to Geneva and proved to be the nucleus, or beginning, of 
the very library which, now organically connected also with the Uni- 
versity, lies opposite the Treille, the street ascending to old Geneva 
where are the reminders of Calvin, Beza, and Knox. Bonivard died 
in 1570. 
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It remains to cast a glimpse into this peaceful latter period of 
his life, the period of his Protestantism. I spent several afternoons 
at the library of Geneva in turning over his original note-books; my 
desire was to ascertain, in some measure, the precise character of 
his reading and higher concerns. These studies were partly theo- 
logical and partly classical. The notes taken are almost always in 
Latin, rarely in French. He called one of the large books of extracts 
and notes “Florida.” - We shall first advert to theological matters. 
“Aug.(ustine) tomo 8. fol.” [illegible]: “Ex Augustino lib. 1° 
cap. 4... . Errorem definire facilius acad. quam finire.” “De 
Theodosio et Ambrosio.” “Ex Matthia de Way, de Justificatione.” 
“Hieronymus sic scripsit: Anathema sit, qui dicit deum impossibilia 
praecepisse. Seipsum interpretatur in dialogis contra Pelagianos.” 
“Roma, tibi servi fuerant domini dominorum, servorum servi nunc 
tibi sunt domini.” “Ex Erasmo de Coelibatu.” “De lib(ero) 
arb(itrio). Libertas nulla vera est nisi beatorum et legi aeternae 
adhaerentium.” “Ex Erasmo in Apologia adversus Hispanos: Aliud 
persuadere doctis, aliud subigere repugnantem.” “Omnem movet 
lapidem qui studet vincere adversarium. Hieronymus aliter agen- 
dum censet cum rebellante, aliter cum eo qui postulat doceri.” “Ex 
Rossello . . . 205, causa religionis iniuria non inferenda.” “De 
Eclipsi in morte Christi.” “Docti musulmani aut Christiani aut 
adéo. [this is Bonivard’s accent] moriuntur.” “Qua ratione deus 
iusserit Aegyptios spoliari.” “Libertas credendi cuivis relinquenda.” 
“Deus quod natura potuit, numquam extra eius limites producere 
voluit.” “Qui deum non capiunt, mordicus patrum placita tutantur.” 
“Quamobrem opes ecclesiis necessariae.” “Quando Ignorantia ex- 
cusat, de lib. arb. c. 22.” “Quomodo ayaricia omnium malorum 
radix.” “Quomodo in Veteri testamento deus cum hominibus locu- 
tus sit.” “De sermone domini in monte lib. 2°. Sicut omnes mili- 
tantes accipiunt annonam et stipendium, sic omnes evangelizantes 
accipiunt victum et tegumentum. Sed non omnes propter salutem 
ecclesiae ministrant deo, sed propter stipendia et annonam.” “De 
ver. relig. c. 98. Perfecta iustitia est, ut potius potiora et minus 
minora diligamus.” “Sancti honorandi, non adorandi.” “Aug. de 
civil. dei lib. 8. c. 50 qui philosophi cum christianis sentiant.” On 
sheet 85: “Papa in terra deus est, ergo pingi debet in olla terrea.” 
Sheet 86: “Ouria Romana non curat ovem sine lana.” “Dantes ex- 
audit, non dantibus ostia claudit. [Hexameter.] Aurum Roma 
sitit, dantes amat; absque dativo accusativo Roma favere negat. — 
O monachi, vestri stomachi sunt pocula Bacchi [hexameter]; vos 
estis, deus est testis, tristissima pestis.” — 
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We conclude these notes with some survey of his classical 
references. — “Cicero de Oratore. . .. Ex Scaligero. ... Ex 
Aristotele ad Eudemum.” “Anaxagoras ambigentem quendam quare 
vivere potius quam non vivere expetendum esset, iussit caelum mun- 
dique totius constitutionem et ordinem contueri.” “Hx Theaeteto 
(vel de Scientia) Platonis, Ex Tymaeo [so spelled] Platonis vel de 
Natura. Narratio Eri qui revixit” (from b. 10 of Plato’s Republic). 
In Critia (of Plato): “Chaos Platonici informem mundum vocant, 
mundum vero formatum chaos.” “Duplex furor in Phaedro [of 
Plato]. Ex Theage. [of Plato]; Ex Cratylo; Ex Gorgia; Ex Lysia; 
De annulo Gigis [Ring of Gyges, by which he could make himself 
invisible], de Legibus [Plato]; Ex Phaedro de Pulchro, quid bellum, 
quid seditio, de Rep. V. 905; <Aoyodaidados Lysias et Gorgias veris 
verisimilia anteposuerunt, Ex Phaedro 318; Ciceron ... de la nature 
des dieux se mocque,” ete., where Cicero expresses his dissent from 
the atomism and chance creation as taught by Epicurus, e-mparing 
this hypothesis with the assumption that the Annals of Ennius were 
the result of an accidental aggregation of letters. — The familiar ref- 
erence of Demosthenes to a famous courtesan: ot @vodmar pvelwr 
deayuay wetapéhercay, Demos. “Ex Budaeo de Asse. 67.— Theophras- 
tus antea Tyrtamus nominatus, ab Aristotele Theophrasti nomine do- 
natus est.” “Solonis more tam diu discendum, quam diu vivendum.” 
“Zaleucus Locrensis filium execravit.” Aristoteles De Anima 226. 
Ex Pausania in Phocicis” (P. the Periegete, the last book). 

On the whole we may sum up these observations thus: His 
favorite authors were Plato and Aristoteles, whom he read for current 
practical excerpts, partly for culture, but in greater measure for 
material truth, partly ethical, sometimes dialectical. Such excerpts 
found their way into discourse and into current literature. This 
was the latter generation of humanism, which through the mighty 
conflict of the Protestant Reformation had regained a primary 
valuation for Biblical revelation. EK. G. Sraurr. 


University Heights, New York. November 27, 1913. 


PROF. LOOFS, of- Halle-Wittenberg, lately was the lecturer 
on the Haskell Foundation at Oberlin, O. In six lectures he dis- 
cussed the question: “What is the truth about Jesus Christ?” Of 
far greater merit than these lectures, now published in book form, 
is the review of the same by Dr. Warfield in the Princeton Theological 
Review. The reviewer sums up the Christology of the lecturer as 
follows: — 
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“Tt is only at the end of the volume, therefore, that we learn 
Loofs’s own Christological opinions; and they are given to us there | 
less ag the constitutive elements of his own Christology than as the 
residuum of the Christological discussion of recent years. ‘For us,’ 
says he (p. 236), ‘the three following thoughts, held out by these 
views, are the most valuable: first, that the historical person of 
Christ is looked upon as a human personality; secondly, that this 
personality, through an indwelling of God or His Spirit, which was 
unique both before and after, up to the end of all time, became the 
Son of God who reveals the Father and becomes also the beginner 
of a new mankind; and, thirdly, that in the future state of per- 
fection a similar indwelling of God has to be realized, though in a 
copied and therefore secondary form, in all people whom Christ has 
redeemed.’ Here are just the familiar forms of right-wing Ritsch- 
lianism: Jesus Christ is only a man; but in this man God dwells 
uniquely, and by this unique indwelling of God He is made the 
Revelation of God and the Mediator of redemption; and the re- 
deemed are to be brought in their measure into a relation to God 
similar to that in which He stood. When Loofs, then, speaks of 
Jesus’ being something more than man,—as he sometimes does in 
the course of his lectures, —it is this that he means: not that Jesus 
is in Himself more than a man, but that God dwells in Him more 
fully than He dwells in other men. ‘The conviction that God dwelt 
so perfectly in Jesus through his Spirit, as had never been the case 
before and never will be till the end of all time,’ he says, ‘does 
justice to what we know historically about Jesus, and may, at the 
same time, be regarded as satisfactorily expressing the unique position 
of Jesus, which is a certainty to faith” (p. 238—9). We lknow 
‘historically’ that Jesus is a man. We are sure with ‘the certainty 
of faith’ that Jesus has in Him something more than we ean find 
in other men. When we speak of Jesus as the man in whom God 
uniquely dwelt, we are doing justice to both facts. ‘It also,’ he even 
adds, ‘justifies our finding God in Christ when we pray to him’ 
(p. 239). That is to say, although He is only a man in whom God 
dwells in a measure superior to that in which He dwells in other 
men, we are justified, because we can thus find God ‘in Him,’ in 
praying to Him. What it means for God to dwell in Christ, and 
what it means to say it is by His Spirit that He dwells in Christ, 
and indeed what it means to speak at ‘all of God’s ‘Spirit,’ remains 
meanwhile uncertain (p. 239). ‘My last refuge, therefore is,’ he says, 
‘the term which Paul sharply emphasizes in the epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, the mystery of Christ’ (p. 209). ‘We ean 
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never penetrate so deep as to learn how God made Him what He 
was’ (p. 241). This is Loofs’s Christological standpoint.” 

All of which is a practical reminder to us to look well behind 
the terms employed by modern theologians in setting forth Scripture- 
concepts. These terms retain, to a great extent, the external ap- 
pearance of Scriptural coinage and the Biblical mint-marks, but the 
divinely intended meaning of these terms having been discarded, they 
have become debased coin, though they are palmed off upon the un- 
suspecting as “the truth.” The truth about this “truth” is that it 
does not tell the truth. The very term “truth” is become equivocal. 
For not the authentic declarations of Him who said: “I am the 
Truth,” and: “For this came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth,” but the biased views of right-wing Ritsch- 
lianism are the standard back of this “truth about Jesus Christ.” 
To the lover of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus these lectures. 
cannot but appear as a parody on truth, and a revelation of Ritschlian 
conceit. — Loofs’s “last refuge,” no doubt, will elicit a smile. When 
the modern theologian becomes reverent, and confesses himself awed 
by “mystery,” he is most ludicrous. For all the world knows the 
habitual attitude of modern theology toward mystery, miracle, ete. 
But occasionally it becomes opportune even for modern theologians 
to acknowledge a mystery. Now, it is true, that “God manifest in 
the flesh” is “the mystery without controversy great.” The mystery 
of the personality of Jesus Christ is a Scriptural concept. But this 
Scriptural concept is misused when revealed facts of the teaching of 
Scripture concerning Christ are embraced in the mystery, e. g., the 
Two-Nature doctrine. To Prof. Loofs, Jesus Christ is a mystery 
for a different reason than to the common believer in the Biblical 
account of his theanthropic personality. We fully understand from 
Scripture the fact, but we are not told, in full and exact detail, the 
manner, of the existence of the eternal Logos in the likeness of 
sinful flesh. — The defection of Prof. Loofs from the nominally evan- 
gelical church Dr. Warfield has indicated as follows: — 

“But from his standpoint Loofs is also bound to declare that the: 
conviction of his Church that Jesus Christ is really (realiter) God 
as well as man is also untenable. He argues against this conviction 
in his fifth lecture,—on three grounds: first, ‘rational logic’ con- 
demns it; secondly, it is not in accord with New Testament views; 
and thirdly, it is a product of Greek philosophy. Under the first of 
these heads he urges that the incarnation of only a single person of 
the Trinity is unthinkable, that it is meaningless to say God could 
become flesh, that incarnation of a person of the Trinity breaks up 
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the Trinity —if there be such a thing as a Trinity. Under the 
second head he pleads that the Scriptures know nothing of a Son 
of God before the incarnation; that they know nothing of the_ 
Trinity; that they give to Jesus a human, not divine, personality; 
that they attribute to Him a human development; and that they 
present Him as in organic connection with the human race. Under 
the third head he endeavors to trace the origin in the Church of the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Two Natures of Christ as the 
product of philosophical thought impressing Greek conceptions upon 
the simple Christian facts.” 
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Concordia Publishing House: — 


1. FAITH AND DUTY. Sermons on Free Texts. With reference 
to the church-year. By the Rev. Louis Buchheimer, Pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church-of Our Redeemer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 3821 pages. $1.25. 


Of the fifty-seven sermons in this book, twelve are from Old 
Testament texts. There are sermons offered for every Sunday of the ~ 
church-year, except the Sixth after Epiphany and the last four after © 
Trinity. The Sunday after Christmas has been treated as the “last — 
Sunday in the year,” and the sermon offered for it (Is. 64, 6) may © 
be used for Sylvester Eve. The three principal festivals are repre- 
sented by one sermon each. Besides there is a sermon for Humili- ~ 
ation and Prayer Sunday (Dan. 5, 27) and one for the Festival of — 
the Reformation (Ps. 87, 1—38). The choice of the texts has been ~ 
determined by the leading thought of the regular pericopes of the ~ 
Lutheran Church, or by the general character of a particular season — 
in the church-calendar. The texts thus are cognate and collateral — 
to the customary Gospel and Epistle lessons, or parts of them. The ~ 
“reference” is very direct and clear in most instances (e. g., Ascen- 
sion: Mark 16, 19), remote in others (e. g., I. Advent: Gen. 7, 1). 
The sermon for Sexagesima (John 5, 39) is in commemoration of 
the tercentary of the King James Version. The Fourth Sunday after 
Trinity is treated as St. Peter’s Day (Matt. 16, 19). The sermon for 
the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity (Prov. 22, 6) takes the place of 
the annual “school sermon” preached. in some congregations on the 
last Sunday in August or thereabout. The conventional Gospel 
lessons yield such an abundance of porisms, and pastoral judgment 
in favor of a particular porism may be so strong and so just on a 
given occasion, that it would be manifestly unfair to quarrel with 
the author about his preferences. — The sermons are easy pulpit 
talks. The rules of the school regarding the exordium, the evolving 
of the principal thought, the relation of the divisions to the main 
idea and to one another, the peroration, etc., are generally set aside. 
Some of the best sermons in the book are those in which no logical 
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division of the text, or the homiletical material has been attempted, 
and in which the author is descriptive and hortatory, e. g., I. Advent, 
Last Sunday in the Year, Second and Third Sunday after Epiphany, 
Quinquagesima, Palm Sunday, etc. Sometimes the author dispenses 
utterly with an introduction (Fourth Advent); at other times the 
introduction is an excursus by itself on a topic related to the leading 
thought of the sermon (Epiphany Sunday). Where the author an- 
nounces a theme and parts, or only parts, these are connected in the 
easiest manner, and frequently are a mere enumeration of the thoughts 
which will be successively elaborated in the discourse. — The author’s 
forte is text application, and if one, after reading his book, is con- 
scious of some special impression, it will likely prove, upon exami- 
nation, to be the ever recurring emphasis on Christian sanctification 
in its manifold details. But Christian duty is throughout the book 
set up on the foundation of Christian faith. In fact, Christian 
duty is Christian faith in operation. The relation of the agenda 
of Christianity to the credenda is not always indicated with the 
same distinctness,—it is at times plainly an assumed fact, — but 
it is always there, and the earnest follower of Christ will find him- 
self readily responding to the spiritual pedagogy of sanctifying grace 
which the sermons in this book exhibit. 


2. SANG UND KLANG FUERS CHRISTENHAUS. Aus dem 
Schatz deutscher Lyrik gesammelt von J. W. Theiss. With 
illustrations by the same. ' 228 pages; gilt. $1.00. 

The best songs with which the aspects and reminiscences of 
home, morning and evening, forests and mountains, the seasons, love 
and sorrow, return to God, rest in God, and the blessed hope of 
Christians, have inspired the inimitable German “Gemuet,” have 
here been collected with discriminating care and sound Christian 
taste. The editor’s personal contributions by pen and brush add 
appreciably to the intrinsic value and artistic appearance of this very 
meritorious anthology. 


8. NETTY. 64 pages; 15 cts.— DAS VERRAETERISCHE KLEE- 
BLATT. 63 pages; 15 cts. —DHUTSCHES BLUT. 64 pages; 
15 ets. 

Rev. F. W. Herzberger has coined his experiences as city mis- 
sionary and other experiences in the field of mission work into three 
delightful short stories, which will, no doubt, bring him calls for 
further efforts of this kind from appreciative readers. 


4. A DOCTRINAL PAPER on the sections concerning “Parents,” 
“Children,” and “The Young in General,” in the Table of 
Duties of Luther’s Small Catechism, read before the Michigan 
District Synod by Rev. W. Hagen. 60 pages; 15 cts. 

5. A DOCTRINAL PAPER (continued) on “The Miracles of the 
Christian Religion,” read before the Atlantic District ee 
by Rev. P. Roesener. 47 pages; 16 cts. 

6. A DOCTRINAL PAPER (concluded) on “Paul, the acer of 
Jesus Christ,” read before the Eastern District Synod by 
Rev. W. Broecker. 49 pages; 16 cts. 
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4". A DOCTRINAL PAPER on “The Attitude of a Lutheran Con--~ 
gregation toward the Arts and Sciences, and the Gifts of ° 
God within the Domain of Nature and Secular Affairs,” read | 
before the Wisconsin District Synod by Rev. S. Rathke. 
33 pages; 13 cts. 


8. A DOCTRINAL PAPER on the proposition: “The Lutheran 
verdict: ‘The Papacy is a human figment, which is not com- 
manded, and is unnecessary and useless,’ is still valid,” by 
Prof. Dau, read before the District Synod of California and 
Nevada. 52 pages; 15 cts. (For “Maimonides,” p. 14, read ~ 
“Maimbourg.”) : 


9. LUTHERAN ANNUAL 1914. 96 pages; 10 cts. 


10. AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER fuer deutsche Lutheraner § 
auf das Jahr 1914. 96 pages; 10 cts. j 


The two almanacs of the Missouri Synod contain the usual ~ 
ealendar tables, reading-matter, and the indispensable lists of min- — 
isters, teachers, officers, committees, etc., of the Synod. : 


11. KATALOG DES CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. - 
St. Louis, Mo. 1918/14. 502 pages. 


This bulky catalogue attests the growth of our book concern, 
which is plainly striving to serve every reasonable interest and de- 
mand of its constituency. 170 pages at the end are devoted to Eng- 
lish publications and articles. 


The Kansas District Synod of the Missouri Synod has signaled © 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence by a neatly printed and illus- - 
trated brochure of 71 pages recounting in German and English the ~ 
leading events in the history of the District. Revs. M. K. C. Vetter — 
and Theo. Bundenthal are the authors. To be had from Concordia — 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 25 cts. ; 3 


Rudolf Volkening, St. Louis, Mo., has issued Vol. I of THH FIRST | 
GOSPEL AND OTHER SERMONS with reference to the © 
Principal Church Seasons, by Rev. L. Buchheimer. 128 pages; — 
paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.00. To be had from Concordia Pub- — 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The remarks accompanying our notice of “Faith and Duty” by 


the same author apply also to this volume which is issued at the 


solicitation of the publisher. The volume contains 24 sermons, nine 
of which are from Old Testament texts. They were preached in the ~ 
ordinary course of the author’s pulpit ministrations between Advent 

and Easter. 


Lutheran Publishing Oo., 214 Southhampton St., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
DIE WEIHNACHTSHIRTEN. Ihre Hoffnung, ihre Furcht, ihr 
Trost, ihr Glaube, ihre Werke.’ Eine Weihnachtsliturgie von 
- den Pastoren Adolf T. Hanser und Emil HE. Mueller. 
This liturgy offers on ten large pages a wealth of good Christ- 
mas hymns, a good eatechisation, and good material for responsive 
reading or singing. 
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Pastor John H. C. Fritz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has published, by 
request and at the expense of members of his congregation, an 
effective sermon on SHXUAL IMMORALITY, which deserves to 
be used as a tract by our pastors and missionaries. 


Success Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.:— 


1.WO GOTTES BRUENNLEIN RAUSCHEN. Lieder und Ge- 
dichte von O. R. Hueschen. 308 pages; $1.00. 


The author has long been known to the readers of our various 
German publications by occasional contributions. The collected 
products of his poetic talent which are offered in this volume cover 
a wide range of subjects, and contain some gems of song that have 
attracted the composers. 


2. DER SAHNGERBOTE. Lyrisches Quartalheft, Nr.4. (Weih- 
nachtsnummer.) The entire Vol. I can be had, bound in 
boards, in a neat cover design, for 75 cts. 

This issue of Pastor Herzberger’s novel undertaking, which we 
have previously noted, completes the first volume of our poets’ 
journal, and again contains acceptable lyrics and articles of a 
critical character dealing chiefly with the history of ancient Christ- 
mas carols and hymns. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis.:— 


1. DOGMATIK von A. Hoenecke. 16. Lieferung. pp. 241—312; 
40 ets. May be ordered from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
This issue completes the treatise on the resurrection of the dead, 
the last judgment, and begins the treatise on eternal damnation. 


2. THH FORGIVENESS OF SINS. William Dallmann. 


A little tract, seven small pages, is here offered on the doctrine 
of justification. 


The Antigo Publishing Co., Antigo, Wis., announces two sacred 
duets: Be Thou Faithful unto Death, and, Where Thou Goest. 
Pastor Herzberger has furnished the English text for the latter. 


Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony : — 
1. BIST DU, DER ISRAEL VERWIRRET? 51 pages; 30 pf. 


2. PREDIGT GEGEN DIE WELTLIEBE. 2. ed. 8 pages; 5 pf. 


Pastor O. Willkomm, prominent in the affairs of the Lutheran 
Free Church of Saxony, ably justifies the existence of his church- 
body over against unjust attacks, in the first treatise. The second 
contains his well-known sermon against worldliness from 1 John 
2, 15—17. 
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3. SIEGMUND.— AUF SHEEKOENIGS THRON. 10 cts. 


4. NUERNBERG, DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES SOCHATZ- 
KAESTLEIN. Illustrations by Wilh. Roegge. 30 cts. Both 
books to be had from Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. Margaret Lenk, who enjoys an enviable reputation as a 
delightful story-teller in the Lutheran Church and beyond its con- 
fines, has added three stories to her already long list of books. 


Lutheran Board of Publication, Columbia, 8S. C.: — 


THE SACRAMENTAL FEAST, A Communion Book to aid the 
devout communicant worthily to eat and to drink at the 
Lord’s Table. By Charles Armand Miller. 108 pages; 50 cts. 


A time-honored custom of the German Lutheran Church is ~ 
perpetuated by this English “Beicht- und Kommunionbuch.” The - 
general plan of the book follows German models, and parts of its ~ 
contents, especially the prayers, are reproductions from the German. 
The Law is explained to the applicant for Communion by a series 
of searching questions, pp. 41—90; the Gospel, in the chapter on 
the Wedding Garment, pp. 91—98. The Lutheran doctrine of the 
eucharist is stated in the author’s remarks on the four records of 
the words of the institution in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and St. Paul. ° 
“To each the very words, ‘Take, eat; this is my body,’ had come as 
the center of the Lord’s mysterious dealing with them, as the message 
that could never be forgotten by them, and dare never be forgotten | 
by Christ’s Church. ‘The bread which we break is the participation © 
in the body of Christ. The cup which we bless is the participation 
in the blood of Christ.’ (1 Cor. 10, 16.) The concord of all the 
witnesses is absolute. The message which they bring, one by one, 
is the same. The early Church understood the meaning .and the © 
content of the Sacrament in the sense of the very words. A large ~ 
part of the Chureh of to-day has lost or perverted the significance 
of the Feast, finding in it only what the eye perceives and the tongue ~ 
tastes; conceiving it as sacrifice instead of Sacrament, as that in — 
which we bring to the Lord our faith, our devotion, our love, instead ~ 
of that in which He brings to us His gifts of grace. Here is the 
stronger reason for deep thankfulness that the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession still, as always, receives and holds the message of 
her Lord and Head with unwavering faith and loyalty. The Sacra- 
ment of the Altar is ‘the true body and blood of our. Lord Jesus 
Christ, under the bread and wine, given unto us Christians to eat 
and to drink, as it was instituted by Christ Himself.” The reference ~ 
to John 6, on page 20 f., is true in itself, but may prove disturbing 
in this connection without proper comment; for John 6 does not 
treat of the Lord’s Supper nor of sacramental eating and drinking. 
The danger of communing unworthily might have been exhibited 
better by showing that also the unworthy communicant receives the 
body and blood of the Lord orally. The author has elsewhere empha- 
sized the fact that the Sacrament is in itself a means for God’s 
approach to the soul, regardless of the communicant’s state of heart. 
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Lutheran Publishing House Bogtrykkeri, Decorah, Iowa: — 


1. SAAMLEDE SKRIFTER AF DR. THEOL. V. KOREN. Sam- 
lede og udgivne af Paul Koren. Vol. I contains a series of 
sermons on the Sundays and festival days of the church-year, 
pretaced by Prof. O. #. Brandt, and adorned with the author’s 
portrait. 7 and 439 pages. Vol. IL (“Taler og Foredrag”) 
contains addresses and lectures which the author delivered be- 
tween 1865—1909, some of them in his capacity as President 
of the Norwegian Synod. 403 pages. Vol. IIT (“Afhandlinger 
og <Avisartikler”) contains articles published by the author 
between 1862 and 1905 on issues of the times. They all treat 
theological subjects, and nearly all are polemical. 551 pages. 
Vol. IV contains reminiscences of the author relating to his 
youth and his early days in America, poems dedicated to his 
wife, a few lectures and addresses, and the little epic “Det 
gamle Hus,” which attracted a good deal of attention a 
generation ago. 172 pages; $5.00. 


The late Dr. Koren is not known, except through a few articles 
in Lehre und Wehre, to the present generation of Missourians as 
he was known to our fathers among whom he moved freely, and with 
whom he battled manfully in a common cause. The tribute of 
afiection and esteem, therefore, with which Prof. Olaf Brandt of 
Luther Seminary has prefaced the collected writings of Dr. Koren 
may serve to introduce this theologian of the American Lutheran 
Church to those of our readers who have not known him, and may 
revive pleasant reminiscences in those who knew him. We reproduce 
Prof. Brandt’s remarks verbatim: — 

Among the great men whom God has given to the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Chureh of America scarcely any one occupied a more prominent 
position than Ulrik Vilhelm Koren. He took up his work here in the 
same year that the Norse settlers received their first firm church-organiza- 
tion upon a genuinely Lutheran basis in the “Synoden for den norske 


_ evangelisk-lutherske Kirke i America.” And in this body he has for fifty- 


seven years built up God’s true Church, and has defended it with a faith- 
fulness which never failed, and with a love which did not grow cold. 

His activity as minister and pastor has been accorded the very best 
testimonial by the fact that the congregations to whom he came first were 
never willing to let him go, and for half a century he enjoyed general 
recognition for his love of God’s Word, and his readiness to make sac- 
rifices in the interest of the business of the Church. 

Of Koren’s eminent ability as preacher none will entertain any doubt 
who are acquainted with the great and memorable days in the history of 
our church-body. For more than a generation it was he in most instances 
that was chosen to interpret the significance of these turning-points, and 
many a sentence from his talks on such occasions became a slogan for 
our church-people. 

His Christian clearness of vision and energetic consciousness of aim 
fitted him in a very high degree for leadership in the work of the Church. 
During fifty years he occupied important positions of trust in our or- 
ganization, and during the. last seven years of his life he was its highest 
overseer. He has acquired exceptional merit by his work in behalf of 
higher education, but there is hardly any great undertaking of our Church 
that did not find in him an experienced counselor and a strong support. 
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However, it was especially as a teacher of the Church that Koren 
showed his strength. When the greatest Lutheran seminary in America 
conferred on him the degree of honor: Doctor of Theology, this was not 
done from mere politeness or in view of his long service in the Church. 
No, he was truly a theologian, endowed with a rare readiness to grasp 
the divine truths and to set them forth in a clear and convincing manner. 
He was at home as well in the Confessions of the Church as in the writ- 
ings of Luther, Chemnitz, and other fathers, and esteemed the informa- 
tion which he derived from them very highly; but he could not feel 
content to rest his theology on them. It was a matter of cordial concern 
to him to draw the doctrine which he must offer to immortal souls as 
the water of life from the divine fountain-head itself, the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He was, in an eminent sense, a Scriptural theologian. 

He really lived in the Seriptures. Nothing was further from him 
than to divide the Scriptures into a number of dry doctrinal theses, or 
to regard them as a collection of proof-texts for such. No, in the Scrip- 
tures heaven’s sun, Christ, shone upon him and laid hold on him with 
the Savior power of love. Him, the Redeemer-King, he had to thank 
for all; therefore the keynote of all his utterances was: “All by grace.” 
Since the Scriptures are the Word of our Redeemer-King, the basis of all 
doctrine and practice must be: “It is written.” 

To place these leading Lutheran principles upon the throne in the 
teaching and life of the Church was Koren’s mission. Whenever these 
were attacked, he fought with keen weapons, as if fighting pro aris et focis. 
They are the water-mark which shines through all his talks and writings. 
However, though he lived in these truths, they never assumed stereotype 
forms when he taught them. With perennial freshness and directness, 
with an appeal to the heart and conscience that is modulated to suit 
each occasion, with a masterful discrimination in the use of Law and 
Gospel, the old, yet ever new watchword of Lutheranism is ringing through 
his half a century of ministry. Next to God, it is owing to no one more 
than to him that so many Norsemen in America still rally around this 
banner. 

Some of the pioneers of our Church who have labored and: battled 
for true Lutheranism side by side with Koren have, we regret, left us 
no literary memoirs of importance. We are therefore pleased all the 
more because Koren, who was for so many years our Church’s chief, has 
been active as author in a degree that is remarkable considering our cir- 
cumstances. His writings are not voluminous: innumerable practical busi- 
ness affairs left him no time nor strength for more. Besides a few poems 
he has left us treatises, sermons, and addresses. But what there has been 
available from his hand possesses abiding value. 

Perhaps it was just as author that he was greatest. He commanded 
an extraordinary faculty for absorbing the essential points of a proposi- 
tion, and for finding a happy and apt expression for what he had grasped. 
This natural quality had been developed in his youth under able teachers, 
by diligent study of the masterpieces of, the world’s literature, and by 
personal contact with some of the intellectual noblemen of the homeland. 
By the Word of God and prayer he sanctified his intellectual gifts for the 
service of his congregations; they became purified amid the labors and 
conflicts of his life. And when the need of the Church summoned him to 
dispense the golden apples of the truth by a more far-reaching literary 
activity, the silver vessels were ready, too: a fine linguistic sensorium, 
universal culture, a faculty for keen observation, and experiences gathered 
in life—all these pervaded by ardent enthusiasm for “the faith once de- 
livered unto the saints.” 
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Much has been found to criticise in the sayings and doings of Koren. 
He too humbly recognized his frailties and simply cited Augustine’s saying: 
“Woe that man’s life—no matter how praiseworthy it is—that shall be 
excluded from the mercy of God when it is to be searched!” But for what 
he had published in print he was willing to stand; for that was not only 
well weighed, but also built upon God’s Word, and produced prayerfully 
and with a strong feeling of responsibility both toward God and men. At 
any rate, no one could show in any of his writings that he has merely 
coined phrases. Moreover, it should be remarked that there are not many 
authors, even among theologians, between whose first and last writings 
there lies a generation, and with whom there is found from first to last 
such a harmonious fundamental conception of things (“grundanskuelse”), 
and generally such faithful and consistent emphasis of Lutheran prin- 
ciples, as with Koren. 

Now that the collected writings of this champion of the faith are 
offered in a neat edition and at a moderate price, we do not doubt that 
they will be hailed with grateful joy. A great part of them has been 
published before; but they are scattered in synodical records and jour- 
nals, so that not even the majority of our ministers can get hold of them 
all. To the thousands whose spiritual father Koren was this collective 
edition now gives a welcome opportunity to enter again into a living con- 
nection with their beloved teacher, and to be edified by the spiritual 
power of his message. Would that he could in this manner become a guest 
in every home in our congregations! He would soon come to be respected 
as a good family friend, a fatherly adviser and comforter, and our church- 
people would be kept in the good old paths. In Koren’s works one obtains 
a view of “what the Norwegian Synod has aimed at.” The Church to 
whom he consecrated his life cannot erect a better monument to him than 
by “continuing to aim” at the same things—by continuing to give all 
honor to God alone, submitting unconditionally to the rule: “It is writ- 
ten,” and holding fast unwaveringly to the motto: “All by grace.” 

These remarks of Prof. Brandt reiterate estimates which we 
have heard of Dr. Koren in our own circles. That his writings are 
deserving of study just at the present, while the Norwegian Synod 
is evidently passing through a crisis of greater magnitude than any 
that has preceded this one, can be seen as one turns the pages es- 
pecially of Vol. III. Such articles as “Answer to Mr. H. Toesse- 
land” (pp. 126—142), “Prof. Schmidt’s Proposal Contains a Snare” 
(pp. 148—154), “Our Mode of Procedure and Our Position in the 
Present Controversy” (pp. 155—210), “From a Letter” (pp. 211—224), 
“The Meeting at Red Wing, Minn.” (pp. 244—282), “Another 
Effort” (pp. 2883—326), “Can and Should a Christian Be Assured 
of His Salvation?” (pp. 327—374), “What the Norwegian Synod has 
Aimed and Still Aims At” (pp. 375—453, written in 1890), and last, 
but not least, the article which seems to have been the last great 
effort of Dr. Koren, “Why Is there No Churchly Unity among the 
Norwegian Lutherans in America?” (pp. 454—498, written in 1905 
in answer to Mr. M. Ulvestad and many others) — all these articles 
gather increased interest to the student of the present stage or phase 
through which the Norwegian Synod is passing. We anticipate 
hearing a voice from the grave—an echo of some utterances in 
Vol. III of Koren’s Collected Writings — before the last Norse word 
is spoken on the “Madison Agreement.” 
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2. BERETNING OM DET EKSTRAORDINAERE SYNODE- . 
MOEDE af Synoden for den norsk-evangelisk-lutherske Kirke — 
i America, afholdt i Minneapolis, Minn., fra 1lte til 18de . 


juni 1913. 304 pages; 25 cts., 40 cts., 50 cts., according to 
binding. 


In this synodical record Dr. Stub’s report on the status and 
evolution of the union movement among the three leading Norwegian 


synods, pp. 830—56, and the elaborate account which the secretary has 


given of the debate on this matter, pp. 61—96, will no doubt be 1 
brought officially to the attention of the Synodical Conference. Until 


then we prefer to withhold comment. 


Den Forenede Kirkes Trykkeri, Minneapolis, Minn.: — 


BERETNING OM DET FIREAGTYVENDE AARSMOEDE for | 
den forenede norsk lutherske Kirke i America, afholdt 1 @ 
St. Paul, Minn., fra 12te til 18de juni 1913. 318 and CIV’ @ 


pages. 


The United Norwegian Church held its regular convention con- — | 


temporaneously with the Norwegian Synod, and in an adjacent city. 
The union movement received attention in the President’s report, 
p. 64 f., in the reports of committees, pp. 85—92, and in resolutions 
of the convention upon these reports, pp. 221. 241. The union move- 


ment is to be extended so as to embrace the Norwegian Frikirke, | 


Brodersamfundet, and Hv.-Luth. Kirke 1 Amerika (Ellingians). 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.: — 


1. LUTHERAN HOME MISSIONS. A Call to the Home Church. ff 


By Rev. J. R. EH. Hunt, B.D. 276 pages; $1.00. 


Pastor Hunt has devoted his entire ministerial life on the home | 
mission field of his synod, the Swedish Augustana. In this treatise, 
as also in his former work on the Lutheran Sunday-school, he strikes _ | 
out upon untrodden paths. He recounts the genesis of his book as 


follows : — 


Some years ago I determined to make a study of Lutheran Home | 


Missions. I set about to secure literature on the subject, and to my great 


pep AoA tLe 


surprise I was unable to find a single book with anything like an ex- | 


haustive treatment of the subject. In my dilemma I turned to the reli- 
gious papers and magazines of our Church. Here and there I found an 
article. JI searched the files of twenty years back, and secured practically 
everything that had been printed on Home Missions from a Lutheran 
standpoint. After classifying my material I began studying the problems. 

I was struck with the absence of any theory of Home Missions. For 
years we have been endeavoring to carry on Home Mission work, and 
no one seemed to know what plan the Church was following. Every 
worker appeared to be a law unto himself. It occurred to me that there 
ought to be a theory of Home Missions as well as of any other activity 
of the Church. With this idea in mind I began studying the past ex- 
perience of the Church. This book is the result. 


His first three chapters — General Survey, Basis and Object of 
Home Missions, Importance of Home Missions —are introductory, 
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in part historical, and serve to make clear the author’s conception of 
home mission, which he keeps distinct, not only from foreign, but 
also from inner mission, pp. 12—14. The author’s remarks on 
‘nationalizing the Church in this country,” we believe, start with a 
misconception and lead to an irrelevant conclusion. The nationalities 
in our Church, are not essential to Lutheranism, and our Church, as 
far as it is merely Lutheran, cannot assume a mission to either 
propagate or eradicate this or that nationality, or to produce a new 
and correct nationality for our church-members. “Mission” work 
along these lines is misspent effort. The German Lutherans of our 
country must be regarded just as soundly an American Church as 
the English, and when they change to English Lutherans, by the 
working of natural laws, they have not become any more an American 
Chureh than they were before. This idea of “nationalizing” our 
Church smacks of nativism. It should not enter at all into an ac- 
count of “the basis and object” of home missions. It has nothing 
to do with Lutheranism nor with mission-work. The cosmopolitan 
character of the Lutheran Church may rather be regarded as one of 
her glories. — Nor do we. believe that it is an “object” of home 
missions to “save the country.” The absolute atheist who is a citizen 
of the United States considers it his duty to “save the country,” and 
he does it, too, without a thought of God, the Church, or missions. 
We believe that what the author says under this head is in itself 
correct, even good, but it does not belong in a definition of the object 
of home missions. — Chaps. 4—10 describe the field, the materials, 
the forces, and the methods of home mission work. Here is much 
critical observation collected into little panoramic views, and collated.. 
The last four chapters give us the practical lessons which the author 
has matured by extensive study and extensive experience. He speaks 
of Beginning a Mission Congregation, Securing Members, Securing 
Lot and Building, Building up the Work. <A responsive chord, no 
doubt, will be struck in the hearts of many readers who haye had 
actual experience in home mission work by the following remark ; — 

Having made a study of general conditions, we now come to the prac- 
tical work of beginning a mission congregation. Our theories about Home 
Missions must now be put to the test. The work must be done. How 
shall the missionary begin? What shall he do first? These are the ques- 
tions that confront the worker on the field. 

Formerly the custom was, for the pastor interested, to select a eom- 
munity which he thought desirable, announce that he was on the field, 
appoint a time and place for service, and wait for the people to come. 
Ofttimes this was a success, ofttimes it was a failure. It was an unsys- 
tematic way of beginning mission work. Success depended upon good luck 
as much as upon good judgment and hard work. If the missionary was 
fortunate in selecting a good field, he was successful; if his field was 
unfavorable, his work was a failure. Often much money, labor, and time 
were expended before it was discovered that the work had been wrongly 
located. The day for such “hit or miss” methods is passed, and, we hope, 
passed for good. 


In these chapters missionaries and boards of missions will find 
much food for thought, if not helpful suggestion. At any rate, these 
chapters deserve to be studied and discussed in our conferences. 
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29. AUGUSTANA SYNODENS REFERAT. 1913. Femtiofjaerde’ ’ 
Aarsmoetet, haallet i Chicago, Ill., den 11.—17. Juni 1913. . 
364 pages. | 
One-third of the contents of this bulky synodical record is de- 
voted to statistical reports of the parishes, according to conferences, 
of the missions of the synod, and to summary statistics. The presi- © 
dent’s report on the activities of the synod is encouraging and hopeful, 
and emphasizes the duty of the Lutheran Church to bear testimony ~ 
in behalf of the truth entrusted to her, without fear or favor, 


3. THE SONG OF THE ROSE. By Hillis Grane. From the 
Swedish by A. W. Kjellstrand. 313 pages; $1.25. 2] 


The “Rose” is the Rose of Sharon, the Savior, and the Song 4 
of the Rose, p. 122, is a beautiful hymn sung at a conventicle gather- 


ing of pious, but pietistical Swedes, who have lost faith in the © 


spiritually moribund state church of their country. The story, which | 
is fiction with a very serious purpose, portrays the conflict in two — 
human hearts between divine and human love. t 


The Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O.: — 


1.THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM OF CHARLES T. RUSSELL 
Examined in the Light of the Holy Scriptures, by J. W. 
Schillinger. 24 pages; 5 cts. 


2. WHAT IS A LUTHERAN? Or, Why Do You Call Yourself 
a Lutheran? Sixth edition. 28 pages; 10 cts. 


These are two good tracts, the former an able polemic against 
the latest Brooklyn “Schwarmgeist,” who is preaching people into 
hell by denying hell, the latter an able apologetic for the denomi- 
nation of “Lutheran.” The Ninety-five Theses are appended to the 
second tract. 


3. A series of THXT-CARDS in color, with flower and landscape 
designs, and containing a Scripture passage. 


The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


THE LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD. Authorized by the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Report of the 
Second Convention Held in Cincinnati, O., May 12 to 18, 1913, 
and Manual of Organization. 103 pages. 


“The Lutheran Brotherhood” is declared to be an “organization 
for service. It attempts nothing in the way of legislation for the 
Church. Its only mission is to serve it.” The organization may be 
said to represent the laymen’s movement in the General Synod. 
After a few chapters, descriptive of its late convention at Cincinnati 
and of the character and purposes of the organization, the pamphlet 
contains twenty-nine brief addresses by ministers and laymen ‘that 
were spoken at the convention. In Dr. Gardner’s talk the juxta- 
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position on p. 91 of Henry Ward Beecher’s preaching of the love 
of God and that of the Lutheran Church on the same topic is 
confusing. It is doubtful, to say the least, whether Beecher’s Christ 
was Luther’s Christ. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: — 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS in the Freer Ool- 
lection. Part I. The Washington Manuscript of the Four 
Gospels. By Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 
247 pages. 


This is the companion volume to the facsimile publication of 
the justly famous Freer Collection of Biblical MSS. The entire 
enterprise has been rendered possible by the generosity of Mr. Charles 
L. Freer, of Detroit, Mich. The object of the volume before us 
has been to gather parallels to the special readings of the Freer MSS., 
to collate both, and thus to arrive at some conclusion as to the origin 
and the relative value of the MSS. in the Freer Collection. 


The People’s Publication Society, Chicago, Iil.: — 


THE PHOPLE’S BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, Biographical, His- 
torical, Geographical, and, Doctrinal. Edited by Charles Ran- 
dall Barnes, A. M., D.D. With a supplement by Melvin G. 
Kyle, A.M., D.D. Illustrated by nearly four hundred en- 
gravings, maps, charts, ete. India paper; gilt, flexible, $5.90; 
buckram, $3.90. XVI, 1276, and XVIII pages. 


This volume would be taken for one of the beautiful Cambridge 
or Oxford Bibles now so much in use, so very much alike is it in its 
splendid exterior to a Bible. The mistake is discovered as soon as 
we open the book and turn the clearly printed pages with its wealth 
of different type and well-executed and pertinent illustrations. As ° 
to the character of the dictionary and encyclopedia material that 
has been packed into this handy and concise informatorium biblicum, 
it may be said, upon the whole, to breathe the spirit of conservative 
Biblical and Christian orthodoxy. There are, however, statements 
to which we cannot subscribe. ZH. g.: “The imputation of Adam’s 
sin as bringing personal guilt directly upon his descendants is nowhere 
taught in the Scriptures.” (p. 523.) How about Rom. 5, 18: “By 
the offense of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation” 
(xardxo.ua)? And Eph. 2, 3: “By nature the children of wrath” 
(6oyqs)? Again: “The satisfaction theory (of the atonement), if 
held in the sense that Christ actually bore the punishment for the 
sins of men, or that He literally, according to the figure of Anselm, 
paid the debt of human transgressors, after the manner of a com- 
mercial transaction, must lead logically to one or the other of two 
extremes — either that of a limited atonement or that of universalism. 
It tends also to antinomianism, to say nothing of other objections 
often raised.” (p. 104.) This remark is calculated to open up the 
old controversy with Socinianism on the native and intended force 
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of such Old Testament terms as }75, N"T5, DN, and such New Testa- 
ment terms as dutodm, dyoodlw, axohitowors, éayogacuds, etc. The re- 
mark about antinomianism in this connection suggests an Arminian 
motive: the old fear that preaching the good old Gospel of the atone- 
ment might dampen the studiwm bonorum operum. The same fear 
looks out from behind this remark: “The .faith upon which the 
Scriptures lay such stress [in justification] is of the deepest and 
most genuine character — such as involves the most hearty repentance 
or turning away from sin to righteousness, the thorough surrender 
of one’s self to God, and the persistent endeavor to keep perfectly 
His commandments.” If that is justifying faith, no person ever was, 
or ever will be, justified. The attritio and the fides formata aided by 
the indulgences of Roman theology is even more merciful to the 
sinner than this. This statement mixes sanctification truths into 
justification truth. It is one thing to teach how Christ has made ~ 
us righteous, and another, how we become righteous by the gracious — | 
pedagogy of the Spirit. Each truth must be taught by itself, and — | 
neither must be weakened from a false view of the interests of the | 
other. — In its explanation of matters of archeology, topography of — 
Scripture lands and places, history, zoology, botany, ete., the People’s - 
Encyclopedia is very rich and helpful, and the fact that all material 
for which one would look in a book of this kind is presented in one 
volume renders the book eminently useful for the average Bible 
reader, while even the advanced Bible student will find the com- 
prehensive articles on the history of the principal doctrines of Serip- | 
ture very helpful and time-saving. ; 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


DAMAGED GOODS. The Great Play “Les Avarieux” of Brieuz. 
Novelized with the approval of the author by Upton Sinclair. — 
194 pages. i 


This novel belongs in the class of sex literature which is mul- | 
tiplying at a prodigious, not to say a shocking rate. It deals with 
thoroughly horrid and nauseating matters. Its purpose is “to place — 
a number of important facts before the minds of the public, and to | 
drive them home by means of intense emotion.” We question whether — 
any devotee of vice can be reclaimed by such devices. 


The Government Printing Office at Washington has issued a cor- 
rected reprint of Rev. T. M. C. Birmingham’s (Beatrice, Nebr.) 
sermon from Matt. 21, 48 on “World Peace under American 
Leadership.” The sermon is Senate Document No. 139, 
63d Congress, 1st session. 


Considered as an exposition of the text or of Bible-truth, the |} 
sermon is a complete failure. It is a political pamphlet of refined |} 
jingoism in religious garb. “As goes America, ... so will go the | 
whole wide world.” A bad precedent has been established — or is it | 
a custom that has been followed?— by the Government through the 
publication of this “sermon.” : 


yi 
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The paper of Dr. Bransford Lewis, of St. Louis, in the Lancet- 
Clinic, November 18, 1905, on “Responsibilities of Press and State 
in Health Conservation” has been issued in tract form. It is a pro- 
fessional treatise, and preaches good common sense. The paper was 
originally presented as the President’s address to the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association at Indianapolis, Ind., October 10, 1905. 


Deichertsche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany : — 


1. ZEIT UND EWIGKEIT. Von Martin Kaehler. Der Dogma- 
tischen Zeitfragen III. Band. Zweite, gaenzlich veraenderte 
und vermehrte Auflage. 212 pages; M. 4.80. 


This is a posthumous publication of the well-known dogmatician 
at the University of Halle. It is published by his son Walter, who 
is pastor of a congregation at Bielefeld. It contains the following 
essays: 1. The Importance of Theology in Its Relation to the Con- 
gregation; 2. Why Is It so Difficult in Our Days to Attain to a 
Firm Faith? 38. Modern Theology and the Attitude of the Church 
in Pulpit and Chair toward the Same; 4.: Christianity and System- 
atism; 5. Introduction to Ethics; 6. Conscious and Unconscious 
Christianity; 7. Subjectivism and Historicism over against Chris- 
tianity; 8. The Progress of Mankind and the Eternity of Man; 
9. The Course of Mankind. — This prospectus shows that the author 
has taken up issues which confront the theologian amid the ever 
shifting scenes of modern church-life. The style is animated, as 
in a debate, and though addressed, for the greater part, to an academic 
audience, it is not as abstruse and involved as the professional de- 
liverances of university men frequently are. The doctrinal position 
presented in these articles is that of the positive school. It essays to 
save the truths of the orthodox belief, but is liberal in its concessions. 
To say, for instance, that “theology addresses itself to the reason of 
man,’ and to cite in defense of this claim the fact that Luther 
numbers “reason and all senses” among the noblest gifts of the 
Creator, though he has elsewhere severely chid reason, is fatal to 
any effort to deal justly with the character and mission of a theo- 
logian. With all the geniality which the author displays in com- 
bating positions which he considers erroneous, or leading to error, his 
efforts fail to satisfy fully. 


2. DER KONFIRMANDENUNTERRICHT nach Stoffwahl, Cha- 
rakter und Aufbau von Dr. th. Steinbeck, Professor und Kon- 
sistorialrat. Second Edition. VI and 131 pp.; M.2.80; bound, 
M. 3.40. 

This book is intended for the use of Lutheran preachers in their 
work of preparing classes for confirmation. The reading of it has 
left a feeling of depression only intensified by the reflection that this 
is German Lutheran catechetics at its best as practiced in our day 
in the home of Lutheranism. A guide to catechetical practice which 
first of all insists upon the discontinuance of Luther’s Catechism as 
a manual of instruction in the “Konfirmandenstunde”; which denies 
to Luther’s Catechism even the function of indicating the broad lines 
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of catechetical instruction. Page 15: “Die Grundlage also, auf der 
der ganze Konfirmandenunterricht sich aufbaut, ist nicht der Kate- 
chismus. Er eignet sich nicht dazu.” When the author has stated 
his views upon method and subject-matter of the instruction suitable 
for classes of Lutheran catechumens, one is willing to admit that 
Luther’s Catechism is hardly a suitable text-book for that kind of 
religious instruction. No preacher who holds the doctrinal views of 
Dr. Steinbeck has any further use for Luther’s compend of doctrine. 
Page 34 we read: “Da Glaube in einem Saeugling, der noch nichts 
von Gott weiss, noch nicht vorhanden sein kann, muessen wir die 
Taufe im Konfirmandenunterricht auch anders behandeln, als Luther 
sie im vierten Hauptstueck behandelt hat.” A sacrament is defined 
as a sacred act by means of which the spiritual gifts of Christ are 
“indicated (angedeutet) and guaranteed by outward visible signs.” ~ 
Baptism is not the washing of regeneration; “contrary to the opinion 
of some pious people, no inward influence (innere Beeinflussung) is — 
exerted upon the child in Baptism.” “Baptism does not grant the | 
Holy Spirit.” An antithesis against the Lutheran doctrine of the — | 
Sacrament is evidently intended, though it is not so clear whether ~ 


the author really understands the Lutheran position. He says enough, | 


however, to show that he holds essentially Reformed views regarding 
the Sacraments. He disapproves of the use of “unevangelical” forms 
of Baptism, as, e. g., “such as demand a renunciation from the child, 
in whose stead the sponsors reply; or which presume infant faith.” | 
(p. 40.) The Bible was not “dictated” by the Holy Ghost. “Denn, 
dann muesste doch die Schrift in jeder Beziehung irrtumslos sein, | 


was sie doch nicht ist. Beispiele dafuer!” We are not amazed to |} 
find Dr. Steinbeck retailing synergism on page 44; nor to read a || 
reference to the “unknown author” of Genesis ch. 1; nor to find, — | 
a little farther down, this concession to naturalistic philosophy: “Die 4) 
Frage, auf welche Weise der Mensch entstanden ist, ob unmittelbar — || 
oder durch Entwicklung, koennen wir der Wissenschaft zu erforschen * 


ueberlassen.” Regarding the Sacrament of the Altar: “Jesus hat © 


nur gesagt: Dies ist mein Leib. Er kann damit nur gemeint haben: ce 
Dies Brot ist ein Sinnbild meines Leibes.” “Dass wir Gnade und /j 


Friede vom gegenwaertigen Herrn empfangen, ist ja das Wesen des ~ 
Abendmahls. Hoeheres empfangen wir auch nicht bei jener An- 


schauung Luthers.’ The book is in reality a guide to pastors who ‘$ 


are on the fence between liberalism (just plain unbelief) and con- ~ 
servatism (orthodoxy badly decomposed), indicating how far they 
may go (at present) with the introduction of negative criticism in 
the instruction of classes preparing for Lutheran confirmation. The . 
book does not so much as hint at the virgin birth of Christ, at the | 
existence of the Holy Ghost, at justification through faith, at the fall ~ 

of man, at the Office of the Keys, and original sin, — omissions that 
are capable of no favorable explanation in a manual which announces 
a treatment of catechetics with special reference to “Stoffwahl,” 


“choice of subject-matter.” The author believes in the reality of | 


miracles, the divinity of Christ, and the return of Christ to Judgment. 
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38. HVANGELISCHE HOMILETIRK. Fin Leitfaden fuer Stu- 
dierende und Kandidaten von Prof. Dr. H. Sachsse, Bonn. 
(Sammlung Theol. Lehrbuecher; Serie: Praktische Theo- 
logie.) 1918. IX and 178 pp.; M.3.60; bound, M. 4.50. 


This latest book of the veteran “conservative” of Bonn is in- 
tended to serve a very special purpose. It is designed to present in 
narrow compass the purpose, method, and history of Christian preach- 
ing for the benefit of candidates of theology about to enter upon their 
duties as preachers in the Lutheran Church of Germany. The purpose 
of the book, then, is very narrowly circumscribed. It is intended, 
not for class-room use nor for purposes of reference and private 
study, but as a guide to young pastors, instructing them how to make 
their preaching effective in an age and country which takes its cue 
in matters of faith from Nietzsche, Haeckel, and Ostwald. The 
problem is a serious one. Somehow the chasm between the class- 
room with its “Quellenscheidungen” and other performances on the 
philological trapeze, and the practical tasks of a parish composed not. 
of Hittites or Amurru, but of twentieth-century men and women, 
who read the Berliner Tageblatt and Weltraetsel, must be bridged. 
This new Homiletics by Sachsse is to guide the young theologian from 
the rarefied atmosphere in which the Brahmins of German theology 
dwell to the performance of his task as a preacher. And while 
guiding him thither, it would restore in the young preacher’s heart 
some of the fundamentals of Christian faith and make him less of 
a misfit for the evangelical pulpit than he is with a Babylonian re- 
construction of the Jacob and Esau “myth” and the fourfold Quellen- 
schrift of Matthew’s Gospel still in the center of his theology. Hence, 
in Hvangelische Homiletik the modern theories of life and matter 
are passed in review and shown to be untenable, the possibility of 
miracles is vindicated, the Jesusbild of the critics is pronounced 
“historisch unhaltbar und religioes minderwertig,” and the position 
of men like Baumgarten, who confess that they do not know what 
to preach on Christmas, Good Friday, and Easter, because they do 
not believe in the deity of Christ, in his virgin birth, in the atone- 
ment and the resurrection, are given attention. But the author gives 
poor advice to the candidates for the ministry whose faith in the 
Christian Gospel has been shaken. He would treat such skeptics as 
“beginners in knowledge, who have not yet penetrated to a full under- 
standing of the Gospel,” and suggests that they “preach their con- 
wiction, even if that consist only in fragments of the Gospel, but 
remain humble, regard themselves only as seekers, and not consider 
it their duty to attack evangelical truths that are still too high for 
them.” How candidates who doubt the divinity of Christ, His 
resurrection, and the atonement are able honestly to subscribe to a 
Verpflichtungsformel which demands a confession of these truths, 
Dr. Sachsse does not state. His insistence, elsewhere, that the preacher 
must bear testimony to the truth “auf Grund eigenen Erlebens”, 
must be understood in the light of this advice to doubting candidates. 
Dr. Sachsse is rated a conservative theologian, and such he is, rela- 
tively speaking. But the Gospels, in his opinion, are no more than 
“das Zeugnis der Urapostel,” and may have “received their present 
form” as late as A. D. 90. (p. 81.) Many Old Testament texts that 
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were once believed to contain prophecies of a personal Messiah treat 
of other matters. The “seed of Abraham” signifies his posterity; 
Shiloh (Gen. 49, 10) is merely the city of that name; Balaam’s 


prophecy refers to the military victories of Israel. Only in later 


times, as in Deut. 18, 15 (!), does the Messiah appear as a person. 
(p. 92.) The authority of Scripture is expressed in most unsatis- 


factory terms (p. 135); the statement is made: that no man can | 


come to God without regeneration is indeed certain from a con- 
sideration of John 3; but it will not do to demand “unreasoning 
assent” (blinde Unterwerfung) from the hearer; “der Prediger soll 
nachweisen, dass diese Wahrheit auch sowohl durch die Majestaet 
Gottes wie durch unser Heil bedingt ist.” “Die Schrift enthaelt 
die goettliche Offenbarung fuer die Gemeinde.” The least digestible 
portion of the work is the Introduction, which extends to p. 79, and 
which permits the author to revel in the metaphysical basis of his 
subject, an occupation so dear to the German university man. His 
opening sentence is: “Hs ist eine allgemeine Erfahrung, dass be- 
seelte Wesen, welche ihre Empfindungen durch den Schall auszu- 
druecken vermoegen, dadurch auf andere belebte Wesen einwirken.” 
This is drilling right down to bed-rock. The history of Homileties, 
contained in the Introduction, is a valuable resumé of the theories 
of preaching in vogue at various times, but is written in a style so 
arid that Loomis’ Trigonometry appears interesting by comparison. 
The book contains many practical hints and cautions. The sug- 
gestions for sermons on festival texts are copious and well arranged. 


Agentur des Rauhen Hauses, Hamburg, Germany: — 
1. UNSERER KIRCHE HERRLICHKEIT. Tatbeweise des Lebens 
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unserer evangelischen Kirche. Edited by Dr. Martin Hennig. ~ 


368 pages; M. 4.50. 


The seventeen essays offered in this book, which forms a new 
volume in the “Deeds of Jesus” series, aims to show to malcontents 


in the German state-church how much there is still in that chureh, © 
to dispel the doubts and to dissipate the fears of those who believe in ~ 


the state-church, to stay the exodus of those about to quit it, and to 
rouse gloomy minds in the state-church to optimistic views, yea, to 
joy and enthusiasm. Pastor Bunke, Spandau, writes on “The Foun- 
dation of the Church—the Holy Scriptures”; Consistorial Coun- 
selor Pfennigsdorf, Dessau, on “The Catechism of Our Church”; 
Court-preacher Ohly, Berlin, on “The Pastoral Office and the Par- 
sonage of Our Church”; Pastor Oehlkers, Hannover, on “The Male 
Diaconate of Our Church”; Licentiate Petran, Frankenstein, on 
“The Female Diaconate of Our Church”; Consistorial Counselor 
Richter, Stolberg, on “The Voluntary Auxiliary Forces of Qur 
Church”; Pastor Krome, Hamburg,/ on “The Bulwark of Our 
Church”; Dr. Conrad, Berlin, on “The Preaching of Our Church”; 
Superintendent Nelle, Hamm, on “The Spiritual Songs of Our 
Church”; Pastor Fraun, Berlin-Schoeneberg, on “The Sacred Musie 
of Our Church”; Pastor Dr. Lasch, Strassburg, on “The Sculpture 
of Our Church”; Pastor Alberts, Halberstadt, on “The Church 
Buildings of Our Church”; Inspector of Missions Schlunk, Ham- 
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burg, on “The Foreign Missions of Our Church”; Pastor Hasse, 
Essen, on “The Charities of Our Church”; Pastor Urban, Schildau, 
on “The Diaspora Work of Our Church”; Dr. Hennig, Hamburg, 
on “The Heroes of Our Church”; and Ernst Schreiner, Korntal, on 
“The Martyrs of Our Church.” The production of this symposium 
on the glory of the German state-church proves no more than this, 
that there are in the state-church true believers in the divinity of 
the Scriptures, also in its divine origin, in the divinity and atoning 
work of Christ, in the pardon-conferring power of the Gospel, etc., 
though their testimony is frequently enfeebled by a timidity not to 
say too much, while they would only have said enough if they had 
said more. But this presentation of glories will never quiet thor- 
oughly aroused consciences in the state-church. It is’ a sorry com- 
fort to say to a person who has had both eyes destroyed: Be of good 
cheer; there is still some hair growing on your head, and they did 
not tear all the buttons off your coat. The German state-church has 
_ suffered itself to be despoiled by a band of ecclesiastical robbers, and 
its glory is sadly tarnished. From these same authors, who are good, 
genial writers, every one of them, we should like to see a penitential 
and aggressively polemical volume on “The Shame of Our Church.” 
That would help the doubting, the diffident, the perplexed, the waver- 
ing, the departing far more than this glory- feast. 


2. LA PALOMA. Kine Geschichte von Lust und Leid aus den 
Lagern der Indianer und Mexikaner im Westen Nordamerikas 
von Gustav Harders. 280 pages; M. 3.60. 


3. WENN WIEDER WEIHNACHTSROSEN BLUEHEN. Aus 
einem Frauenleben, der Wirklichkeit nacherzaehlt von Frau 
Adolf Hoffmann-Gruf. 154 pages; M.1.80. 


4. SCHATTEN UND LICHT. Skizzen und Erzaehlungen by the 
same authoress. 278 pages; M. 3.20. 


5. NAHHER ZUM IDEAL! Kin Maedchenbuch, auch den Eltern 
dargeboten. By the same authoress. M.3. 


Over the tale of our brother and compatriot Harders there is 
spread out the peculiar charm of our American Southwest, and his 
latest novel, a worthy sequel to his justly renowned “Jaalahn,” ap- 
peals to us all the more because it introduces us to the life of a 
missionary who truly loves his wards, and breathes everywhere the 
spirit of a Christian view of men and affairs.— The stories which 
Mrs. Hoffmann offers to the Christian home do not move in circles 
as familiar and congenial as that of Rev. Harders. But a Christian 
tone and purpose is recognizable also in them. They afford a glimpse 
of the lives of religious-minded persons in Germany, its ideals, 
strivings, successes, failures. 


6. BRUDERLIEBE; M.3.—Im Hinblick auf das Unsichtbare; 
M. 4.— Der alte Pfarrer zw Hornsjoe; M. 2. 
These stories of the Swedish novelist Russa, which have been 
done into good German by Elizabeth Beeskow, breathe the spirit of 
Protestant Christianity. 
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Verlag von Robert C. F. Spittler’s Nachfolgern in Basel, Switzer-— ‘ | 
land: — 


1. KNUEPPEL UND KNORREN. Aus den Papieren des Chris- 
toffel Truber, ausgewaehlt und herausgegeben von Gottfried 
Fankhauser. 170 pages; M. 1.60. 


2. PASTORALE NOVELLEN von Ludwig Fladur. 188 pages; 
M. 1.60. 


38. FUEGUNGEN UND FUEHRUNGEN. Erzaehlungen yon { 


C. von Levetzow. Mit Genehmigung der Verfasserin aus 
dem Daenischen uebersetzt von Laura Fehr. 272 pages; 
M. 1.60. 


4. DIE SALZBURGERIN. Eine Erzachlung auf geschichtlichem 4 
Grunde von Wilhelm Redenbacher. Sixth edition; 212 pages; 
M. .80. 


5. DURCHS FENSTER. Erlebtes und Erzaehltes von Dora 
Schlatter. 182 pages; M.1.20. 


6. STRUDLIPETERLIS SUESSE FREUDEN UND BITTERE 
LEIDEN. Fine einfache Geschichte, erzaehlt von Alfred 
Scheidegger. 155 pages; M.1.60. 


7. DURCH EIN NADELOEFHR. Eine Erzaehlung von Hesba 
Stretton. Frei nach dem Englischen. Third edition; 299 pp.; 
M. 2. 


8. LICHTBILDER. Erzaehlungen von H. Schmidt. 175 pages; 
M. 1.20. 


9. SPAENE von Christoffel Truber. 124 pages; M.1. 


10. DIE BETTELMANNSKUECHE oder Gottes Gericht ueber 
einen undankbaren Sohn. Eine Erzaehlung aus den Zeiten 
des 30jaehrigen Krieges von Karl Wild. Fourth edition; 
192 pages; M..80. 


11. MADAME ELISABETH VON FRANKREICH. Ein Lebens- 
bild aus der letzten Koenigsfamilie der Bourbonen von’ Anna 
Bachofner. 165 pages; M. 1.60. 


12. SAMUEL GOBAT, evangelischer Bischof in Jerusalem. Ein 
Lebensbild von 7. Schoelly. 192 pages; M.1.20. 


Evangelical Christianity, partly of the Reformed type, is speaking 
and acting in these tales. Nos. 4, 11, and 12 are historical. Clergy- 
men will be interested in Nos. 1, 2, and 9, which depict scenes from 
pastoral life in Switzerland. Nos. 7 and 10 have a historical back- 
ground, and the remainder are simple tales from the domestic life of 
all sorts of people, Nos. 8, 5, and 8 being collections of short stories. 


